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EDITORIAL NOTE 


It is an unusual pleasure to devote this number of the BULLETIN to 
a series of essays and reports in honor of Charles Cutler Torrey. They 
have been selected for their intrinsic interest and pertinence to the 
activity of the Schools. Every one of the original contributions has been 
chosen because of its originality from material which was accessible to 
the Editor. Though we have arranged articles according to the alpha- 
betical order of their writers’ names, we may describe them briefly her 
in.the chronological order of their content. 

Mr. Edmund I. Gordon is a pupil of our long-time collaborator, 
Samuel Noah Kramer of the University of Pennsylvania Museum; his 
interesting paper brings to light a new and extremely significant problem 
in early Sumerian history about the middle of the third millennium. 

Dr. Georg Haas of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem throws 
bomb into the circle of experts on the fauna of Biblical Palestine by 
demonstrating with rigid scientific method that the hippopotamus wa 
at home among the marshes of the Coastal Plain through the whol 
of early Israelite history. While the Editor doubts the relevance of th 
discovery to the Behemoth question (not mentioned by Dr. Haas) 
there are undoubtedly many scholars who will feel differently. 

Dr. Frank M. Cross, Jr., of McCormick Theological Seminary 1 
Chicago, now annual professor at the School in Jerusalem, brings th: 
first-fruits of his study of the leather biblical fragments from Qumran IV 
dug up by the Dominican scholars over a year ago. His article on 
Hebrew recension of I Samuel 1-2 from the first century B.C. (th 
Editor examined the material minutely at the Palestine Museum ii 
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early October and heartily concurs with this dating) which clearly reflects 
an early member of the family of MSS to which the LXX Vorlage of 
Samuel belonged, is a sensational contribution to Old Testament textual 
criticism. It also yields new historical data on the age of Eli and the 
place of Samuel in Israelite religious life. 

Dr. W. H. Brownlee of Duke University contributes a valuable paper 
in which he shows what epochal new insights into the relation between 
Old Testament Judaism, Essenism, and primitive Christianity may 
already be derived from painstaking study of the material so far 
published (which is only a tiny fraction of the material now recovered 
but not yet published) . 

Dr. Lucetta Mowry of Wellesley College publishes an extremely inter- 
esting Greek inscription discovered in the Syrian Desert by a recent 
expedition of the School in Jerusalem. Her lively commentary on it 


shows what interesting conclusions may be drawn from even a short | 


text. 

Dr. A. Douglas Tushingham of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
gives us his eagerly awaited preliminary report on the results of the 
recent excavations of the School in Jerusalem. We regret having to omit 
some photographs in order to include the entire report in one number. 
(We are sorry that this article has had to be omitted from the Torrey 
number because of its length; it will appear in the February number. 
The Editor had also prepared an article on “ Northwest-Semitic Names 
in a List of Egyptian Slaves from the Eighteenth Century B. C.,” which 
was too long and was also deferred for a later issue.) 

As the reader can see at once, this is the most unusual and important 
scholarly material ever included in a single number of the BuLLetIn. 
On behalf of our contributors the Editor respectfully tenders this choice 
collection of papers to the great scholar whom we are happy to honor. 


W. F. Avsricut 





FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Corporation and the Board of Trustees of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research. 


GENTLEMEN: 

In presenting the regular annual report on the corporate life of the 
American Schools, I am happy indeed to begin with a word of congratu- 
lation addressed on behalf of the Corporation, the Board of Trustees, 
the staffs of the two Schools, the administrative officers and all individual 
members, to Professor Charles Cutler Torrey. The occasion is that of 
the celebration by him, on December 20th, 1953, of his ninetieth birth- 
day. We honor in him a friend, a teacher, a colleague, a distinguished 
scholar and author, a man in whom the best traditions of Semitic and 
Biblical scholarship have found a fresh and individual expression, and 
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one whose warmth and kindness have endeared him to generations of 
students and associates. There is no need to list the many writings in 
which he has spoken to a wider audience, for his major works are known 
to us all. We would, however, as members of the American Schools, 
gratefully remember the debt we owe to him for his long years of partici- 
pation in the work of the Schools. Especially we would call to mind 
how in 1900, as the first Director of the Jerusalem School, he conducted 
at Stamboul the protracted negotiations with the Sublime Porte that 
provided the charter for the School at Jerusalem, then under Turkish 
suzerainty, how at Jerusalem itself, in acting there as the first Director 
of our School, he imparted to it the quality of high scholarly purpose that 
it still exhibits, and how he launched it on its archaeological career by 
his excavation in the Sidon necropolis. Already a score of years beyond 
the traditional threescore and ten, we wish for him health, happiness, 
and the opportunity for further scholarly work that he may continue to 
give us living inspiration through his genial presence. 

During the year the Corporation of the Schools has again been enlarged 
by the addition of new member institutions, namely Fordham University, 
Shelton College, the Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, the 
Evangelical School of Theology of Reading, Penna, the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary of Holland, Michigan. We are happy indeed to welcome 
them and their representatives to membership in the Corporation. Still 
another institution, namely the Candler School of Theology of Emory 
University, has applied for membership. Its application is to be voted 
upon by the Trustees at their December meeting. 

At home the regular meetings of the Corporation and of the Board of 
Trustees have been held on schedule. Both standing and ad hoc com- 
mittees have performed their prescribed functions. The editorial office 
and the business office have managed to absorb and perform an amazing 
amount of work. The Provident Trust Company has watched over our 
finances with great care and counsel has advised us about the proper 
handling of such endowment funds as those providing for the work of 
the Baghdad School. 

In the field too we have been unusually active. The work done during 
the academic year 1952-53 is described in the report of the former 
Director of the Jerusalem School, Dr. A. Douglas Tushingham. We may 
supplement his statement by commenting upon the extraordinarily diffi- 
cult circumstances under which he was compelled to carry on the heavy 
schedule of excavations previously agreed upon. Circumstances beyond 
our control left him to carry the entire burden alone, without the assist- 
ance of an Annual Professor, providing him with less time than he 
himself would have desired to meet the needs of those students at the 
School who were more interested in an historical appraisal of the country 
than in the actual procedure of digging. 

For the year 1953-54 the Jerusalem School is in charge of Prof. James 
A. Muilenberg of the Union Theological Seminary as Resident Director, 
with Prof. Frank M. Cross, Jr., of the McCormick Theological Seminary 
as Annual Professor. Early reports on the year’s work indicate the 
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development of a full program of activities, with special emphasis on 
the work being done especially by Prof. Cross on the new manuscript 
material from the Dead Sea Caves under the general supervision of 
Mr. G. Lankester Harding, Acting Curator, and under the direction of 
Pére R. de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique. Newsletters have already con- 

veyed information about important field trips into Syria and Lebanon. 

During the present academic year the Schools will not be in a position 
to participate in the excavations at Jericho, but we wish Miss Kenyon 
well in the further prosecution of the undertaking. 

The work being done by the Baghdad School is described in the 
report of its Director. By participating as an equal partner with the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago in the joint excavation 
of ancient Nippur, the Baghdad School has returned to a pattern of 
activity familiar from the days of the Nuzi and Tell Billah excavations. 
Important results should follow from the large-scale undertakings upon 
which the representatives of the Baghdad School are engaged. 

During the summer, with the permission of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties of Turkey and with the assistance of the Bollingen Foundation and 
the American Philosophical Society, an exploratory excavation was 
carried on in the name of the Corporation at Nimrud Dagh in eastern 
Turkey. The work was under the direction of Miss Theresa Goell, who 
was assisted by Prof. Karl Doerner of the University of Muenster, 
Germany, serving as epigrapher. Clearances were made particularly on 
the eastern and northern terraces and along the approach to the famous 
mountain-top shrine erected by Antiochus I of Commagene, and a full 
report was brought back on the present condition of the structural, 
epigraphic and artistic remains. It is hoped that additional work may 
be undertaken on this site in the near future. 

Of your officers three were privileged to visit the Jerusalem School ' 
during the past year, namely Messrs. Albright, Detweiler and Kraeling. 

All found it a real privilege to be once again in the old familiar quarters 

and had high praise for the work being done by our staff, including our 

native friends and helpers. Since the School is now in the very center q 
of the new business section of Arab Jerusalem, important and expensive 
changes are being required of us by the municipality, especially the 
cession of a wide strip of land along the southern side of our property 
and the relocation of the fence. The cost of these changes now being 
made will dig rather sharply into our meager budget. 

In general it should be noted that the income from the endowment 
funds held by the Schools no longer suffices to keep our work and staff 
on a level with that of earlier days. A systematic effort must soon be 
made to increase our endowment and particularly to obtain additional 
funds for the special use of the Jerusalem School, to match those held 
for the Baghdad School. This was already indicated in my report for 
the year 1952. 

Respectfully submitted, 4 


Cart H. Kraewine 
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A SKETCH OF C. C. TORREY’S CAREER 


Charles Cutler Torrey was born on December 20, 1863, at East 
Hardwick, Vermont. He received his A. B. at Bowdoin College in 1884. 
His college career, like his whole life, was not one of ivory tower seclusion. 
He played on the college baseball team, and achieved wide and lasting 
renown both in baseball and in tennis. His interest in athletics has 
never waned. He has always been interested also in music, and must 
have developed his talent as a flutist at an early age. 

After graduating from college, he taught for a year in the high school 
at Andover, Maine, and for the next year served as a tutor in Latin 
in Bowdoin College. After that he attended Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, where he graduated in 1889. 

A period of study in Europe ensued. In 1892 Torrey received his 
Ph.D. at Strassburg and published his dissertation, The Commercial- 
Theological Terms in the Koran. 

From 1892 to 1900 he taught at Andover Theological Seminary, first 
as instructor and then as professor of Semitic languages. During these 
years one of the major interests in his scholarly career appeared in the 
publication of his Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah 
(1896) . 

In 1900 he became Professor of Semitic Languages at Yale, receiving 
in the same year an honorary A. M. from Yale and a D. D. from Bowdoin. 
Like his illustrious predecessor in biblical studies, Edward Robinson, 
who had been a friend of his grandfather,* and whose professorship at 
Union Seminary began with a leave of absence for research in Palestine, 
Professor Torrey was granted leave of absence from Yale for the year 
1900-01 and used it as founder and first director of the American School 
of Archaeology (later to be named the American School of Oriental 
Research) in Jerusalem. During this time he carried out pioneer excava- 
tion at Sidon, some of the results of which were published twenty years 
later in the first volume of the Annual of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, which he himself edited. This experience afforded 
opportunity to develop two of his life-long interests, epigraphy and 
numismatics. 

Beginning in 1901, Professor Torrey served for seventeen years as 
co-editor of the Journal of the American Oriental Society. In 1901 he 
published The Mohammedan Conquest of Egypt and North Africa, 
from the Arabic of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam. In 1906 he issued a compilation 
of Selections from Bokhari. From 1906 to 1918 he served as chairman 
of the Managing Committee of the American School of Archaeology. 

The early work on Ezra and Nehemiah was followed in 1910 by the 
even more important Ezra Studies. Another major concern of his whole 
career found expression in The Translations Made from the Original 


* On Torrey’s family background of scholarly interest see his letter published in 
BULLETIN, No. 120, pp. 27-28. 
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Aramaic Gospels (1912) and The Composition and Date of Acts (1916). 
Islamic studies, however, were not neglected. A chapter on “ Mysticism 
in Islam ” from Torrey’s pen was included in Sneath’s At One with the 
Invisible in 1921, and the following year he published an edition of 
The Futih Misr of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam. Still another area in which 
characteristically original work was done over a period of many years 
was in the prophetic literature of the Old Testament. The epoch-making 
commentary on The Second Isaiah appeared in 1928, and Pseudo- 
Vzekiel and the Original Prophecy in 1930. 

In 1932 Torrey retired from active teaching at Yale and became Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. In addition to his teaching he had served for many 
years as curator of coins in the university library and chairman of the 
Department of Semitic and Biblical Languages, Literature and History 
in the Yale Graduate School. Several of the many graduate students 
whose work he directed have been officially connected with the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, including this year’s Resident Director of 
the Jerusalem School and the writer of this sketch. 

After his retirement his achievements were publicly recognized by 
the degrees of Litt. D. conferred on him by Yale and by Bowdoin in 
1934, and of D.H.L. conferred by The Jewish Institute of Religion in 
1934 and by the Jewish Theological Seminary of America in 1935. He 
continued to be an active member of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research and served most helpfully for 
a number of years as Vice-President. He has also been a member of 
the Board of Overseers of Bowdoin College. 

Professor Torrey is a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and of the Mediaeval Academy of America; he is a member of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, the American Numis- 
matic Society, the American Oriental Society, the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America, the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, and the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
and an honorary member of the Palestine Oriental Society. 

Nor has his scholarly productivity diminished since his retirement. 
In 1933 he published The Jewish Foundation of Islam and The Four 
Gospels, a New Translation. Our Translated Gospels followed in 1936 
and Documents of the Primitive Church in 1941, both developing further 
the results of a lifetime’s work in the Semitic background of the New 
Testament. A Brief Introduction to the Apocryphal Literature was 
published in 1945, presenting also the results of extended study. A 
translation of the almost forgotten Lives of the Prophets appeared in 
1946. Meanwhile, as throughout his career, many important articles have 
continued to appear in learned journals. Arrangements are now in 
progress for the publication of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah: The Entire 
History Printed for the First Time in its Original Form and Extent, 
embodying the mature outcome of studies partially published in previous 
volumes and articles. 

Critical evaluation of Torrey’s independent and stimulating views in 
all the fields in which he has worked has been excluded from this sketch; 
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the writer is neither sufficiently competent in all these areas nor perhaps 
able to assume an entirely objective attitude toward the work of one 
whom he so deeply admires. Tribute to the personal qualities of Pro- 
fessor Torrey is also beyond the scope allotted to this sketch; I cannot, 
however, close without acknowledging my quite inexpressible sense of 
personal indebtedness to him. The But.etin honors itself in honoring 
him. 
Mitiar Burrows 
Yale University. 





THE SERVANT OF THE LORD IN THE QUMRAN SCROLLS I. 
Wn. H. BrowN Lee 


The epoch-making discovery of the Qumran (Dead Sea) Scrolls? is 
of tremendous importance for the study of both the Old and the New 
Testaments, but particularly for the study of the New Testament. The 
new sectarian documents among the scrolls shed a flood of new light 
upon the religious background of the New Testament, and in documents 
that are incontrovertibly pre-Christian! Many articles have already 
appeared dealing with the significance of the material for the under- 
standing of the New Testament. But the study of the scrolls is still 
only in its initial phase, for the texts that have been published have 
not yet yielded up all their secrets, and there are important texts that 
have not yet been published. The interest in the Qumran Scrolls on 
the part of New Testament scholars may therefore be expected to grow 
with mounting crescendos in the years that lie ahead. The high estimate 


1The designation Dead Sea Scrolls has proved too broad; for documents have 
been found from other areas near the Dead Sea, documents which have nothing to 
do with the sectaries whose establishment was at Khirbet Qumran, the ruin near 
the first scroll cave. To avoid confusion, therefore, we must adopt a new terminology 
(following R. de Vaux, RB, Jan., 1953, pp. 87 f.), distinguishing between Qumran, 
Murabba‘at, and en-Nar documents. 

* See most notably the articles of Karl Georg Kuhn as listed by H. H. Rowley, 
The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 106. See also his article “ Die 
in Palistina gefundenen hebriiischen Texte und das Neue Testament.” Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie und Kirche, xlvii, Heft 2, (1950), pp. 192-211. See W. D. Davies, “‘ Knowl- 
edge’ in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Matthew 11:25-30,” Harvard Theological Review. 
xlvi, no. 3, July, 1953, pp. 113-139; also articles by Bo Reicke listed by H. H. Rowley, 
op. cit., p. 115, and “ Nytt ljus éver Johannes déparens férkunnelse,” Religion och 
Bibel, Nathan Séderblom-Sallskapets Arsbok, 1952; likewise G. Vermes, “ Le 
‘Commentaire d’Habacuc’ et le Nouveau Testament,” Cahiers Sioniens, v, 1951, 
pp. 337-49. See also the list of articles by J. L. Teicher given by H. H. Rowley 
(op. cit., p. 120) and more recent articles in the Journal of Jewish Studies; and 
W. Grossouw, “ The Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament,” Studia Catholica, 
Dec., 1951, pp. 289-299; Jan. 1952, pp. 1-8. The recent discussion by A. Dupont- 
Sommer, Nouveaux apergus sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte, L’orient ancien 
illustré, 5, 1953, pp. 191-213 refers to still other articles. 

* The ‘ Fourth Seroll’ of the Metropolitan Samuel remains rolled; only fragments 
of Sukenik’s materials have been published; and hundreds of fragmentary texts 
recovered from the cave are still unpublished. ; . 
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of the Dead Sea Scrolls for the light they shed upon the New Testament 
will not be a passing fad of our generation; but after the intense excite- 
ment is over, the emerging New Testament criticism will be so profoundly 
affected that everyone will know that a new era of New Testament 
science has been born. Important effects upon Old Testament scholar- 
ship will also be increasingly present, as the scrolls contribute not only 
to the fixing of the text of the Old Testament, but also to the under- 
standing of that text, as we learn how it was interpreted in this com- 
paratively early period. 

The very original French orientalist, A. Dupont-Sommer, caused a 
sensation in Paris at the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
May 26, 1950, when he presented his dramatic paper dealing with the 
historical allusions of the Habakkuk Commentary (or Midrash) .* What 
evoked the most astonishment was his disclosure that the Teacher of 
Righteousness, founder of the sect of the scrolls, was in some respects 
in exact prototype of Jesus, particularly as a martyred prophet, revered 
»y his followers as the suffering Servant of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah.° 
His conclusions aroused much opposition, partly inspired by the fear 
that the uniqueness of Christ was at stake, but securely grounded upon 
. careful study of the texts adduced by Dupont-Sommer himself and 
proving the tenuousness (if not impossibility) of the constructions that 
he had placed upon them.® Undaunted by this opposition, Dupont- 
Sommer delved deeper, laying the foundation of his view somewhat more 
securely, but still (in my opinion) failing to bring it to rest safely upon 
neontrovertible proof texts.” Yet Professor Dupont-Sommer often has 
in uncanny knack for being ultimately right (or early so), even when 
his views are initially based on the wrong texts'* So also in the present 
case there is a doctrine of a suffering Messiah in the scrolls, but not (so 
[ believe) where Dupont-Sommer found it.’ This is found in a passage 
of the Manual of Discipline not then published, and in a passage not 
yet discussed in this connection. We shall come to this important text 
presently, but before discussing it we shall examine the Hasidic roots 
of this interpretation as seen in the complete Qumran Isaiah Scroll 
(IQIs*, formerly DSI*) and in the Book of Daniel. 


‘Te commentaire d’Habacuc découvert prés de la Mer Morte,’ Comptes rendus 
le VAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 1950, pp. 196-199; Observations 
ur le Commentaire d’ Habacuc découvert prés de la Mer Morte, 1950. See also 
is other articles listed by H. H. Rowley, op. cit., p. 98. 
°> English readers may consult his book The Dead Sea Scrolls, translated by E. 
fargaret Rowley, chapters III and IX. ; 

* See works cited by H. H. Rowley, op. cit., p. 34, n. 4. 

7“ Te Maitre de Justice fut-il mis 4 mort?”, Vetus Testamentum, I, 1951, pp- 
10-15; “Encore sur le mot "bwt dans DSH xi, 6,” Vetus Testamentum, II, 1952, 
p. 276-278; Nouveaux apergus ..., pp. 63-84; “Le Testament de Levi (XVII- 
VIII) et la secte juive de l’Alliance ” Semitica, IV (1952), 33-53. 
® See notably his suggestion of reading YBR’ rather than YBW’ at 1QS (DSD) V, 
so as to obtain an allusion to the sacred repast of the sect (Apergus préliminaires 
ir les manuscrits de la Mer Morte, p. 65, n. 21). This repast is actually found in 
ie then unpublished text of 1QS vi, 4 ff. 

* See my series of articles appearing in The United Presbyterian, Nov.-Dec., 1953. 
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The Suffering Messiah in the Isaiah Scroll 


A startlingly new reading of Is. 52: 14 in the complete Qumran Isaiah 
Scroll (1QIS*) would seem to indicate the sect’s belief that the highest 
embodiment of the Servant of the Lord would be in the Messiah. The 
new text of 52: 14-15 may be translated somewhat as follows: 








14 As many were astonished at you— 
I so anointed his appearance beyond any one (else), 
and his form beyond that of (other) sons of men— 







15 So shall he sprinkle many nations because of himself, 
and kings shall shut their mouths; 

for that which had not been told them they have seen, ia 

and that which they had not heard they have understood. fF 






























The reading of anointed for marred has been defended by D. Barthélemy, 
not with a view of insisting upon its correctness, but with a view of 
giving careful attention to any merits the new variant may have.'® The 
favorable considerations for the new reading, according to him, are as 
follows: (1) The grammatical construction (masah min) has an exact 
parallel in Ps. 45:8. (2) The reading “anoint” makes the difficult 
word “ sprinkle” of the subsequent verse intelligible. For the anointing 
of the Servant would indicate his consecration for the priestly office 
so that he could “ sprinkle” others. (3) It removes a hapax legomenon, 
standing in a difficult grammatical construction. As for the first con- 
sideration of Barthélemy, it might be plausibly argued that Ps. 45: 8 
helped to suggest the new reading. As for the second consideration, we 
can not but admit its force; and this is probably the way the sect 
interpreted the passage. The Messiah, “ because of himself,” i. e., because 
of his own anointing (= sprinkling) with the Spirit, will be qualified to 
sprinkle others with the spirit.‘ However, this leaves unresolved the 
grammatical problem as to whether the verb “sprinkle” can have 
its recipients placed in accusative relationship.'? As for the third con- 
sideration, the more difficult reading is to be preferred. Moreover, the 
overall context, which is one of suffering, is more favorable to a reference 
to marring. 

What Barthélemy does not explore is the relationship between the 
reading MSHTY and MSHT. I once suggested that we should recognize 
in this reading a combination of two diverse readings: MSHT and 


10In Revue Biblique, LVII, 1950, pp. 546 f. 

11 See here the “ Prophet and the anointed ones of Aaron and Israel” at 1QS ix 
11 and my notes thereto in BASOR, SS 10-12, pp. 35 f., 50. On the grammatieca 
problem, cf. below, at note 12. 

12 Unless the text is to be emended at 1QS iii, 9 (as I have done, ibid.. p. 13 
n, 16), the sect of the scrolls could speak of sprinkling with water (lehazzoth bem 
niddah)—thus putting the medium sprinkled into an adverbial rather than a1 
accusative relationship. This would suggest the possibility of placing persons it 
the accusative relationship that they might be sprinkled with water, rather thai 
having water sprinkled upon them, as in the regular usage found in 1QS iv, 21. 
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SHTY, meaning “ marred” (or “ marring”) and “I marred” respec- 
tively, but that in any case such a reading could easily give rise to the 
Messianic interpretation of the Suffering Servant. I am now prepared, 
however, to make another suggestion—based upon the assumption of 
the correctness of the reading mishat as vocalized in the MT. According 
to most lexicographers and grammarians this is a noun in the construct 
state, being linked thereby with the following word beginning with the 
preposition min, the theoretical absolute form of the word being mishdat. 
The use of the construct form of the noun here, though not without 
parallel,'® would be highly remarkable, for it introduces an ambiguity 
into the Hebrew text which could occur in no other form—mishat being 
as equally possible the construct of the noun anointing (mishah) as of 
the noun marring (mishadt). It is inconceivable that this ambiguous 
form would have been left to stand in the tradition, except for the 
\lessianic interpretation of the Servant. The Targum supports this 
interpretation by its reading of 52:13: “ Behold, my servant, the 
Messiah. . . .” Hence the oral tradition which antedates the work of 
the Massoretes may very well have transmitted the vocalization mishat 
for the very reason that it admitted of a messianic interpretation! I 
believe that the reading of the Isaiah Scroll rests upon this ambiguity 
(or some other assumed verbal doublet) and that it represents simply 
in easier construction for the purpose of making clear a supposed 
messianic inference in the word mishat. This would be in perfect 
harmony with the general tendency of the document, as seen in the 
free use of vowel letters, and in numerous easier readings. 

Now this reading is in a document datable paleographically to about 
125-75 B.C. and it is found in a section of the document whose proto- 
type was an old manuscript which was worn and tattered at the margin.?® 
The scribe who did the copying had only a mediocre knowledge of 
Hebrew, as seen by his inability to supply missing portions of the text, 
and by the crudeness of his attempts in this direction.’® It is clear 
as Solomon Zeitlin says that he copied “ mechanically.” ‘* He was not 
therefore one to invent this reading masahti. It existed in another 
locument earlier than his time. How old was this other document? 


13 See the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, Kautzsch, Cowley, #130 a, p. 421. 
Examples of the construct state before the preposition min are Gen. 3:22; Is. 28:9; 
fer. 23:23; Ez. 13:2; Hos. 7:5. The identification of mishat as the construct is 
upported by the following lexicons available to me: Gesenius-Buhl, Gesenius- 
regelles, Edward Kénig, Ludwig Koehler. For a discussion of the word, see 
‘ranz Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the Prophesies of Isaiah, 1892, Vol. II, 
. 283. 

4 According to W. A. Wordsworth (#n-Roeh, The Prophecies of Isaiah, The Seer 
ith Habakkuk and Nahum, 1939, p. 385), the ambiguity lies between “ marred ” 
nd “hast thou anointed ”—i.e., between the noun mishat and the second person 
asculine of the verb masah (maégsahta). 

15 Cf, BASOR, No. 127, Oct. 1952, pp. 16 ff. 

1° See particularly his crude restoration of the missing Is. 65:16a, producing the 
utology: “ And it will come to pass that he that swears by the God of truth... 
ill swear by the God of truth.” 

17 JQR, xliv, No. 2 (Oct., 1953), p. 105. 
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The material (papyrus?), degree of use, and conditions under which 
it was kept may have rendered unnecessary any extreme age to account 
for its own condition. Yet its age probably goes back to the Maccabaean 
revolt or shortly thereafter, when according to some scholars the free 
use of vowel letters may have been introduced for the purpose of aiding 
the common man to recover a knowledge of Hebrew, in a nationalistic 
reaction to an almost exclusive use of Aramaic on the part of the laity."’ 
At any rate, the reading of IQIs* may take us back to the early Hasidim, 
to the time of the composition of the Book of Daniel, or shortly there- 
after. Thus in tracing back the traditions of interpretation of the 
Servant of the Lord, we are led to examine the Book of Daniel. 


The Suffering Servant in the Book of Daniel 
The clearest verbal echoes of the great passion chapter of Second 
Isaiah which one may find in the Book of Daniel appear in the references 
to the maskilim, the wise (and/or wise teachers) of the Hasidim from 
whorn issued the Book of Daniel about 165 B.C.1° The term maskilim 
alludes to the verb yaskil of Is. 52: 13, which was interpreted by the 
LXX. to mean “be wise, or understand ” (sunesei). This allusion is 

clear in Dan. 12: 3 with its further reference to Is. 53: 11 b: 


And those who are wise shall shine like the brightness 
of the firmament; and those who make many righteous, 
like the stars for ever and ever. 


The verbal agreement between masdigé ha-rabbim of Daniel and yasdiq 
. .. la-rabbim of Second Isaiah is very close, the differences being largely 
accounted for by the collective interpretation in Daniel. The fact that 
these maskilim had suffered persecution and were subject to martyrdom 
(11: 33) strengthens the case for their identification with the Servant 
of the Lord, especially since their suffering is described as a refining 


Qo. 


(11: 35), with possible allusion to Is. 48: 10 and Zech. 13: 9.°° 


18 Yet, it may have been simply the vogue then to employ plene spelling; foi 


Jacob Leveen (“ Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah,” The Times, London, May 7, 1951, p. 5 
points out that the Neo-Punic inscriptions from the second century B.C. on havi 
an almost embarrassing profusion of plene readings. He comments: “This dis 


poses of the arguments that plene readings are a signa of a late date.” See als¢ 


F. M. Cross and D. N. Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography, American Oriental 
Series, Vol. 36, 1952, p. 69: “ The fullest development of plene spelling was achieved 
during the Maccabaean Era (ca. 100 B.C.).” 

19 Cf, Vincent Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 44; Dalman, Der leidende uni 
der sterbende Messias, p. 31: Christopher R. North, The Suffering Servant i 
Deutero-Isaiah, pp. 6f. 

20 Zech. 9:9 seems to depict the Messiah in terms drawn from the Servant of thé 
Lord. He is an erstwhile sufferer, presently vindicated (saddiq) (ef. Is. 53:11 
50:8); he is a formerly affiicted, presently humble one (‘oni) (cf. Is. 53:4, 7; Ps 
22:24); and he is one who has been saved (noga‘') in answer to his prayers fo 
deliverance (cf. Ps. 22:21). The suffering of the Messiah lies in the backgroun 
only, for he is entering Jerusalem in triumph. So we should not expect in thi 
passage any discussion of the Messiah as a vicarious sufferer. Cf. here Vincen 
Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 44; R. S. Cripps, 7'he Prophets and the Atonemen 
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Closely associated with the maskilim are the rabbim. These are the 


“many ” whom the maskilim “* make righteous ” in Dan. 12: 3 in keeping 

' with the Servant’s rdle of making many righteous in Is. 53: 11. These ; 
q are interpreted in Daniel, however, not merely as the recipients of the 
i Servant’s instruction, but as themselves suffering as God’s servants. 
f They too must be “refined” by suffering, and they too are “ wise” 
4 (Dan. 12: 10). Thus the corporate interpretation of the Servant of the 
Lord in Daniel embraces all the Hasidim. Now the word rabbim in 


Is. 43: 12 means “ great ones,” for it stands in parallelism with “sumim 
“mighty ones.” The Hasidim, therefore, appropriated this latter term 
also for themselves; and in Dan. 8: 24-25 we have the parellel state- 
ments that the “ little horn” “ shall destroy the “¢swmim and the “ people 
of the saints ” and “ shall destroy the rabbim.” ,The verb for “ destroy ” 
which is employed in these verses (Hiph'l of SHT) is the stem of the 
noun mishdt (marring or destruction) of Is. 52: 14. Thus it is another 
important link with the Suffering-Servant motif. 

Dan. 9: 24-27 is particularly important as an interpretation of Is. 
52: 13-53: 12. The “seventy weeks of years are decreed .. . to atone 
for iniquity, to bring in everlasting righteousness, to seal both vision 
and prophet, and to anoint the most holy.” The atoning suggests the 
servant’s work in Is. 53, and the bringing in of “ everlasting righteous- 
ness” reminds one of 53: 11. But most important of all, the “ prophet ” 
and the anointing of “the most holy,” whatever they may refer to, 
introduce one into the realm of messianic ideas; and one is forcefully 
reminded of the anointing of the Servant in Is. 52: 14 as read in IQIs*! 
In the more explicit interpretation of the seventy weeks, allusion is 
made to Zerubbabel as “ an anointed one, a prince” (v. 25), apparently 
as a Messianic type. Reference is also made to another “ anointed one ” 
who is to be “* cut off ” after sixty-nine of the weeks of years have elapsed ; 
(v. 26). Dan. 9: 26b should probably be emended to read: “The city 
and the sanctuary shall be destroyed, together with a prince.” 7! It 
may be that this “ prince ” is the “ anointed one ” mentioned immediately 
before and that he is the martyred Onias III, who may also be referred 
to elsewhere as the “ prince of the covenant” who is to be “ broken” 
(11: 22) .2"" It is difficult to resist the impression that, whether the 


p. 31. Against this background, the one who is “ pierced” in Zech. 12:10, though 
the word is different from that in Is. 53:5, undoubtedly refers to the Messiah. In ' 
13:7 the verb for smite (Hi. imp. of NAH) is the same as that employed in Is. 
53:4 (mukkeh). Both Shepherd and sheep suffer, the latter being scattered, two- 
thirds of them cut off, the remaining third being refined by fire. In the light of 
the preceding and following context, Zech. 13:1 may well allude to the expiatory 
result of the Messiah’s death; for ritual cleansing is frequently connected with the 
Old Testament rites of sacrifice. 
21 This follows R. H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel, 1929, pp. 247 ff., who points yissahet ‘im for yashit ‘am. In this emended 
pointing he follows Bevan, Von Gall, and Marti. One Heb. ms. and five versions 
5 (LXX, Th., Pesh., Vulg., Aquila) read ‘im rather than ‘am. 4 
4 21a Charles concludes this (loc. cit.) only after hesitation—recognizing that one es 
would expect “ the prince ” (han naghidh) after the previous allusion to Onias III 
if the same individual is meant. I am inclined to believe that the reference is to 
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anointed one which is cut off be Onias III or some other, we have here 
the doctrine of a suffering Messiah based on an interpretation of Second 
Isaiah. Once more the verb destroy (or, with emended vocalization, 
be destroyed) is either the cognate of the noun mishat of Is. 52: 14, 
or precisely the same verb if we take MSHT with C. C. Torrey to be 
verbal.2? The verb is used with reference to the city, the sanctuary, and 
a prince. Thus the collective interpretation of the Servant of the Lord 
would seem to embrace Jerusalem and its temple as well as the “ prince ” 
and his people: for the “ marring” of Is. 52: 14 is applied to all of 
these.?* 

The reading of IQIs* at this point gives one eyes to see what otherwise 
could be overlooked. In the summary of 9: 24 the culminating point 
of the seventy weeks is “ to anoint the most holy,” whereas the seventieth 
week (9: 26f.) is one of destruction, or marring, the only reference to 
anointing being to “an anointed one” who is to be “cut off” (cf. 
Is. 53: 8). The upshot of all this seems to be that the marring and the 
anointing must be related to each other and based upon a verbal play 
on the word MSHT of Is. 52: 14! Though the interpreters may be 
correct who assume that the anointing of “the most holy ” has reference 
to the rededication of the temple (particularly of the most holy place) 
after the expiration of the seventy weeks of years, the reference may 
easily be broader, being as broad in scope as the use of the verb destroy 
(or mar). The marring of the temple is to be followed by an anointing 
(cf. Lev. 8: 10 ff.); but marring may also be a precondition for anointing 
of the people (cf. Is. 42: 1; Joel 2: 28=3:1 in Heb.), of Jerusalem 
(cf. Zech. 12: 10), and of the Messiah (cf. Is. 61: 1). All these would 
thus be viewed as a corporate whole,”* being a most holy habitation of 
God in the Spirit (cf. Ps. 114: 2). 

In the light of the other associations, the designation of the Hasidim 
as the “holy covenant” (Dan. 11: 28, 30, 32) whose “ prince” (Dan. 
11: 22) is to be “ broken” may be rooted in the promise that God 
will make His Servant to be “a covenant to the people” (Is. 42: 6; 
49: 8); but there is no indication of how the Hasidim expected to be 
“a light to the gentiles ” (42: 6), unless it be in the ultimate universal 


some scion of the house of David (unknown to us), whom the author of Daniel 
expected to become the Messiah: for naghidh is the word he employed of Zerub 
babel whom he describes as a masiah. Cf. Is. 55:4 for the Messianic use of this term. 

22 Torrey (Second Isaiah, pp. 415f.) finds in mishat a double reading combining 
nishat (Niph‘al participle) and moshat (Hoph‘al participle). 

22a The inseparability of sanctuary and people is found in the Priestly Code where 
the impurity of the people defiles the sanctuary (Lev. 15:31; 20:3; Numbers 19:13, 
20) and in Haggai 2:14 where the people are defiled by an impure altar. Therefore 
both people and sanctuary must be anointed, or consecrated, in Daniel. Cf. H. 
Wheeler Robinson, “ The Hebrew Conception of Corporate Personality,’ Werden 
und Wesen des Alten Testaments (BZAW, Vol. 66, 1936, pp. 49-62). For the 
application of the Servant’s sufferings to the sanctuary, ef. the Targum to Is. 53:5 
(J. F. Stenning, The Targum of Isaiah, Oxford, 1949, p. 180): “But he [the 
Messiah] shall build the sanctuary that was polluted because of our transgressions 
and give up because of our iniquities.” 

23 Yet see the universalism in Dan. 3:31-33 (3:31-4:3); 4:34 (4:37); 6:26 f. 
(6:24 f.). 
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dominion of the “ one like a son of man” (Dan. 7: 14, 27).2* At any 
rate, the use of the term berith to refer to persons is original in Second 
Isaiah and is found elsewhere in the Old Testament only in Daniel. 

It is clear that “the many,” “the great ones,” and “the mighty 
ones” (described in 8: 24 as “the people of the saints”) are the same 
as the “ people of the saints of the Most High ” in 7: 27, and that there- 
fore the “ one like a son of man” who comes with the clouds of heaven 
(7: 12) is a visionary representation of the Servant of the Lord in Second 
Isaiah. These “saints of the Most High” are described in this very 
son-of-man chapter as suffering (7: 21, 25), being the victims of a severe 
persecution! *°> It would not be quite correct, however, to say that the 
Son of Man and the Suffering Servant are identical, for the “one like 
a son of man” represents the Servant of the Lord as triumphant, not 
as suffering; but suffering preceded the triumph. The same use of the 
figure of the Son of Man is probably to be found in Enoch where the 
Son of Man is adorned with the attributes of the Servant of the Lord 
in Second Isaiah, without any suggestion of suffering.2®° The promises 
made the Son of Man in Dan. 7: 14, 27 are fully in line with those made 
the triumphant Servant in Second Isaiah (53: 12; 42: 1-4; 49: 7, 23; 
55: 4-5; 61: 5f.). 





A NEW QUMRAN BIBLICAL FRAGMENT RELATED TO THE 
ORIGINAL HEBREW UNDERLYING THE SEPTUAGINT 


Frank M. Cross, Jr. 


This fragmentary text of two columns of I Samuel was found in the 
excavation of the fourth cave at Wady Qumran (4Q). The excavation 
of the cave was carried out from September 22-29, 1952, by the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of Jordan, the Ecole Archéologique Francaise, and 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum, with remarkable recoveries of 
manuscript fragments of which this text is but a single exemplar.* 


24 Cf. W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, p. 280, n. 1. 

25 According to C. F. D. Moule, “From Defendant to Judge and Deliverer: 
an Enquiry into the Use and Limitations of the Theme of Vindication in the 
New Testament,” Stud. NT’ Societas, Bulletin III, 1952, p. 51, “the ‘Son of Man’ 
meant primarily the persecuted, but ultimately to be vindicated one.” 

26 Cf. W. D. Davies, op. cit., pp. 279 f. The description of the Son of Man as “a 
suffering Son of Man” is substantially correct; but according to the fine distinction 
made here, it is technically inaccurate. Yet one can not abstract the Son of Man 
from all connection with tke Suffering Servant as H. H. Rowley believes possible. 
Cf. his lecture, “ The Suffering Servant and the Davidie Messiah,’ Oudtestamentische 
Studién, viii, 1950, pp. 100-136, or as reprinted in his book The Servant of the Lord 
and Other Essays on the Old Testament, 1952, pp. 61-88. See the important study 
by Zimmerli, Jeremias, pais theou, in Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, Band V: Lieferung 11, pp. 653 ff., for further discussion of the use of the 
title “ Servant” in pre-Christian times. 

‘See the report of R. P. R. de Vaux, “ Fouille au Khirbet Qumran,” RB 60 
(1953), p. 86. For the unusual privilege of working on the materials of 4Q, and 
for permission to publish this first specimen of its wealth, I wish to thank Mr. 
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The text consists of some twenty-seven fragments, forming the torso 
of two columns of I Samuel: 1:22b-2: 6; and 2: 16-25. The columns were 
originally about 9 cm. wide, divided by margins of 1 cm. A line of 
script carried between 35 and 40 characters, the first column tending 
to be a letter or two shorter than the second column. The unusual 
text contained in the fragment does not permit certainty as to the 
original length of the columns. Presumably they each contained between 
36 and 40 lines, about 18-20 cm. If we extrapolate further, supposing 
that the margins above and below were 2.5 cm. each, we find that the 
leather scroll was about 25 cm. in height. 

The leather of the fragments was in an extremely poor state of 
preservation. The marl in which they were embedded had not always 
been dry; it penetrated the surface of the leather and left it friable, 
especially along the edges of the fragments. Originally the leather seems 
to have been a light tan; now it is a deep brown, easily read only with 
the aid of infra-red photographs. 

The script of the fragment may be dated paleographically to the 
first century B.C.2 This is not the place for an extended discussion of 
the paleography of the Qumran scrolls. It is sufficient to say that thanks 
to the enormous quantity of material in the fourth cave, examples of 
every stage in the evolution of the “ Aramaic” character, from cir. 
200 B.C. to 70 A.D., are in hand. They begin with specimens only 
slightly evolved from the stage of the third century B. C. ostraca, papyri, 
and graffiti (and thus considerably older than IQ Is* and the Nash 
Papyrus), and continue into the script of the Herodian period, known 
especially from funerary inscriptions (and thus later than the latest of 
the 1947 finds published to date). Moreover, the appearance of dated 


G. Lankester Harding, director of the Department of Antiquities, and Pére de 
Vaux, editor-in-chief of the new manuscripts. I am also under great obligation to 
Mr. Yusif Sa‘ad, Secretary of the Palestine Museum, for his constant helpfulness, 
and to Abbé J. T. Milik for introducing me to the techniques of preparing the 
fragments and for constant stimulation in the process of studying them. 

2 The script is very regular, a superb example of the book hand of the period. 
The script is in transition to the script known from the last century before the 


First Revolt (‘the Herodian character”). A few characteristics may be noted. 
Beth is most advanced, having developed its lower horizontal stroke into a bar 
at right angles to the rt. vertical downstroke (cf. 1QpHab, 1QH, etc.). The left 


vertical downstroke of the final mem inclines from the rt. to l. until it euts the 
top bar, the beginning of the transition to the “ Herodian” forms with a vestigal 
“bump” on the top bar well to the right of the 1. vertical stroke, but with no 
contracts of paleographical significance with the forms characteristic of the Uzziah 
Plaque or with Murabba‘at. The 1. downstroke of aleph has lengthened, tending to, 
but by no means identical with, the Ossuary forms. The horizontal stroke of resh is 
widening ; taw has shrunk somewhat towards “standard” square character size. 
On the other hand samekh is still open; zayn is only beginning to curve and 
thicken on the top rt.; medial mem is well below the baseline, and the left down- 
ward stroke is still made last as is shown by ligatured forms. Yodh except in 
ligatured forms is quite short; ‘ay and goph are small though both occasionally 
show lengthening strokes downward. Kaph still bends inward to the left in its 
vertical downstroke, and is long, showing contacts neither with early forms 
curved at the bottom, nor with short curved kaphs of the Herodian and later 
periods. In short our script may be as late as the beginning of Herodian times, 
but scarcely as early as 100 B.C. 
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materials from the time of the Second Revolt at Murabba‘at has estab- 
lished a paleographical gap (wider than expected!) between the latest of 
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. Leather fragments of I Samuel 1-2 
(by courtesy of the Palestine Archaeological Museum). 
the Qumran finds studied thus far, and the Murabba‘at material, 


confirming the view that the former must end no later than 70 A. D., a 
j gap of only half a century. 
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The reconstruction of the text of the fragments has posed numerous 
problems. In the first place, many of the fragments were small, with 
crumbled edges, so that joins were not obvious. Much more serious, 
the text diverged radically from MT, and while generally following a 
reconstruction of the LXX recension (B) represented chiefly by Codex 
Vaticanus, included a number of additions. Hence the reconstruction 
of the readings in the gaps of the text had to be made by reconstructing 
the text in the script of the fragment, based on the preserved parts 
and those parts where the restoration was certain. Thus the general 
nature of a given reading may be certain, while its details, orthography, 
verbal forms, or the like, may remain tentative. Moreover, when LXX 
and MT diverged in minor ways, not affecting the length of lines, it was 
difficult to decide on which to follow. On the one hand training and 
habit of mind dictated that in such cases MT obviously must be followed. 
But certainly the preponderance of LXX readings in the fragment, even 
when previous scholars had agreed on designating the Greek changes 
as clearly stylistic, periphrastic, and so on, required a different procedure. 
The result is perhaps somewhat mixed; in any case the question is 
not serious. 

Commentary to the Reconstruction 
CotuMN I 
+. 22:(il. 1-4 

The reconstruction of the verse is one of the most difficult in 4Q Sam. On 
first study, it seemed obvious to reconstruct [whnh lw’ ‘lth ky ’m {rh Vysh ‘d ’sr (1. 2) 
[ygml hn‘r whbytyhw wnrh]. Returning to it in light of the remainder of the 
text, it seems problematical. Targ. and Syr. support MT as expected; the addition 
of Vulg. (mon vadam) and “Lucian”? (ovx dvaBnoouac) is probably secondary, 
filling out the elliptical construction which is, however, possible in Hebrew.* How- 
ever, LXX (cf. “ Luc.”) diverges more significantly from MT, and its reading can- 
not be ignored. Apparently it read ‘d ‘lit hun'‘r k’sr gmityw wnrh. The phrase k’sr 
gmltw appears in MT, v. 24, where it is tautological, and syntactically awkward. 
LXX omits the expression in v. 24, and 4Q may omit it (see below), which suggests 
that it could be original in v. 22. Thus an alternative reading of 4Q would be ‘d 
"sr /[ytth hn'r k’Sr gmlityw wnr’h], a reading which meets the specifications of 
length quite as well as the first suggested reading. If the first alternative is 
accepted, it may be noted that ‘d ‘8 (4Q) revises MT ‘d plus imperfect, a con- 
struction not expected in prose. If the second is taken, the unusual construction 
in MT may be taken as a hint of an earlier haplography, ‘d plus infinitive being 
original. 

4Q Sam adds [pny / yhich in 11. 2/3, and adds between v. 22 and 23 [wnt]|tyhw 
(or [whs'l]tyhw) nzeyr ‘d ‘wlm kel ymy /l[hyyw)]. The addition supports in part 
the LXX reading of I Sam. 1:11 (vs. MT); indeed the addition ultimately may be 
derived from 1:11. 


* That is, Lagarde’s family of manuscripts. 

*Cf. esp., Jdgs. 16:2, and Driver, The Use of the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford, 
1881), p. 161 (cited by Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel 
[Oxford, 1890], p. 15). 

5 Clearly we see here the influence of the story of Samson, especially Jdgs. 13:7 
(cf. 16:17). Note that the Hebrew Vorlage of LXX, éws juépas bavadrov (I Sam. 
1:11) was influenced by Jdgs. 13:7, while 4Q (kwl ymy [hyyw]) supports MT. 
But the influence predates the translation of the LXX, contrary to the commentators 
who weuld ascribe the changes to the translators. The question of the antiquity of 
the tradition that Samuel was a Nazarite must remain in abeyance. Whatever the 
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V 23 (ii. 4-6): 
4Q reads hyws’ mpyk with LXX against MT (Vulg., Targ.; ef. Syr.) 


Vv. 24-25 (ll. 6-11): 

Along with some minor changes, the text offers two major additions: one 
without witness elsewhere, the other in verbatim agreement (or virtually so) with 
the Vorlage of LXX. 

For MT wt'lhw ‘mh. 4Q reads wt'l ’wtw. Cf. LXX kai dvéBn per’ adrov 
(= wat-td‘al ’itté ? ef. 2:19b). The beginning of 1. 7 can be conjectured only. We 
know that k’&r/[gmltw| is too short by half to fill the space, and too long to 
permit a suitable reading if we include it. To suppose that there was a gap in the 
line is methodologically impossible here. We have already referred to the tautological 
character of gmltw. We should expect k’sr to introduce a reference to the customary 
pilgrimage of Elkanah.® Tentatively one may restore k’sr/ [yh ’ysh lzb(w)it 
lyhwh bpr bn] bar (agw’).? 

Our text reads almost certainly [bpr bn] bar mésls, supporting in part the 
translations of Syr. and LXX (év pwooxw rprerifovtc) .§ 

The end of 1.7 reads wlhm (LXX). An erasure follows: the traces are 
smeared and best read holding the leather aganst strong light. The second letter is 
probably heth; the third as it stands can be read only as final mem. Perhaps the 
scribe wrote wlhm, a dittograph, and proceeded to erase.® 

MT whn'r n‘r is the tell-tale remnant of a lengthy haplography due to 
homoioteleuton, supplied by LXX and 4Q. Both requirements of space, and the clear 
traces of hzbh k’Sr (LXX Ouoiav jv), as well as [wy]sht in v. 25 (1. 10), make the 
full reading certain. The obvious character of the haplography in MT between 
hur (=1. 9 in 4Q) and [(h)n'r] (=—1. 10) indicates that the Hebrew tradition 
behind both MT and LXX once read the full text, and described Elkanah’s part in 
the proceedings.’° 

The confusion of the text here can be resolved only, it seems, if two problems are 
clarified: (1) the confusion of fem. sing. verbs and suffixes, and 3rd. pl. verbs and 
suffixes; and (2) the réle of Elkanah in the proceedings. Since all traditions testify 


case may be, the LXX additions are not borrowed from Numbers by the translator 
and “designed with the view of representing Samuel’s dedication as more complete ” 
(Driver) ! 

®* As long since observed by Wellhausen (Der Text der Biicher Samuelis, Got- 
tingen, 1871, p. 41), the text of LXX presumes that Elkanah went up with Hannah 
and the lad, taking the sacrifices, and after making his customary devotions killed 
the sacrificial calf which was specified to fulfill the vow of Hannah. Contrary to 
Wellhausen, there is every reason now to suppose that LXX preserves the more 
original account despite its conflate text. 

7 The omission is not difficult to understand since gmltw has crept in by vertical 
dittography. It may be also that some Hebrew text in the line of tradition added 
bsylh after lyhwh, occasioning a haplography by homoioteleuton (thus explaining 
total omission by LXX).. 

8The reading bpr mésls has generally been accepted by commentators since 
Thenius (Die Biicher Samuels erklirt, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1864), p. 8). Cf. Gen. 
15:9 and E. A. Speiser, BULLETIN, No. 72(1938), pp. 15-17. The addition of bn bar 
in our text is readily understandable in light of the frequent use of the expression 
in legal portions of the Pentateuch. It is not impossible that LXX read the full 
expression: ef. LXX to Lev. 1:5; Num. 15:9. 

®*The writer’s first impulse was to read "ht (’ph, or even ’yph, is highly im- 
probable) after Ex. 29:23. The difficulty is that the traces of the final letter must 
be supposed to be extremely smeared; it is easier to suppose that the top of J has 
been thoroughly obliterated, especially since the smearing has affected the k’§r 
above (1. 6). 

10This by no means settles the question of the original text. It is most likely 
that the text is conflate. Its repetitiousness is suspicious in the extreme: 


LXX, 4Q Sam wysht byw *tohzbh wt’ t tn'r 
wysht "t khpr wtb’ hnh ’m knv‘r ‘lb ‘Wy 
MT wyshtw i hpr wyb'w "t An's 6 't ‘ly 
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that Elkanah was present, and since it is most logical that the events took place 
at the regular pilgrim feast, it seems methodologically unsound to attempt to 
eliminate him (contra Wellhausen). It is not impossible that the origin of the 
confusion was misunderstanding of an archaic verbal form: the tqtl construed with 
3rd. person duals and mase. plurals (especially collectives) in archaic biblical 
Hebrew, and with duals and third person masce. plurals of all varieties in Amarna 
Canaanite and Ugaritic. See the recent discussions by W. F. Albright and W. L. 
Moran, S. J., “A Reinterpretation of an Amarna Letter from Byblos (EA82),” 
JCS I1:4, pp. 243 ff. (Comm. 6), and W. L. Moran, “ New Evidence on Canaanite 
taqtuli(na),” JCS V:1, pp. 33 ff., and the literature quoted there (te which add 
W. F. Albright, “A Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyrie Poems (Psalm LXVIII),” 
HUCA XXIII:1, p. 17). Thus such an expression as tb’ byt yhwh sylh whu'r / ‘mm 
(LXX, 4Q 11. 8/9) could have read, “ They (two) entered the temple of Yahweh ai 
Shiloh, and the child accompanied them.’ And so on. 


The reading [wy]8ht (LXX kai éogager) together with spacial requirements 
makes clear that all v. 25 must be restored following the Vorlage of the Septuagint, 
quite as in the case of v. 24. 


V. 26 (Il. 11/12): 
4Q Sam omits the second ’dny with LXX. 
V. 28 (11. 14/15 

V. 28a cannot be reconstructed with any certainty. A gap seems to have fol 
lowed lyhwh in the fragment. V. 28b preserves a most interesting text. We must 
restore [wt‘er]/ Sm wtsth[wl]/ lyhih. The text diverges from both MT and 
LXX, though its affinities are with LXX (2:11).7 

Chapter 2:1 (ll. 17/18): 

It may be noted that the fragment has a break between the narrative and 
Hannah’s Song, the beginning of the Song being indented. 4Q reads byhich in the 
second colon with MT, though LXX b’lhy (év 6e@ wov) obviously is original. 

V. 2 (11. 18/19): 

The reading of 4Q is longer than either MT or LXX, and must be conflate. 
A variant to w’yn sir k’lhynw, namely [w'yn sdyq k’lhnw] seems to have been read. 
LXX preserves the latter; MT the former (which is superior); 4Q both. Space 
considerations require that we read [w’yn bit|k, partly with MT, partly with LXX. 

V. 3 (il. 20/21 

The text is restored on the basis of a precarious reconstruction from the 
LXX and Syr. Contrary to the literal translation of the prose in our chapters, the 
entire poem is freely rendered in LXX. Either our reconstruction or MT will fit 
into the gap. However, the reading ‘I d‘t, with LXX (eds yrwoews) and Syr., is 
certain.*® 

Unfortunately we cannot be certain of the reading in the final colon of the 
verse. w'l twkn ‘Ilwt perhaps is original (cf. LXX). 


V, 4 (il. 21/22): 
The text reads hth, the fem. adj. agreeing with qst, resolving a problem in 


MT (cf. Jer. 51:56). 


1 Or wtnhhu Wellhausen, mechanically followed since by others). For our 
reading, ef. I Chr. 16:37; Thenius, p. 11. 

12 Massoretic wittpll huh is unnecessary if we read the verbs as 3.f.s in 4Q. The 
mixture of 3. pl. and f.s. verbs in the textual witnesses here continue the problems 
discussed above, note 10. 

18 The traces on the leather cannot be read iwaw, but must be read taw. ‘ayn and 
waw are ligatured in the seript of our period (waw being made regularly with 
upward stroke); faw is not ligatured on the right (since the right stroke of taw 
is downward; close examination of the leather makes clear that the combination in 
Col. IJ, 1. 2 is no exception). 
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Chapter 2:16 (ll. 1-5): 

The text of 16a is fuller than MT or LXX, and at points superior to 
either: for example, w’mr for wy’mr, yqtr (LXX Ovuiaéyrw) for yqtyrwn. But the 
infinitive abso. gtr has probably dropped out by haplography."! 

LXX and 4Q agree against MT in reading mkwl ’8r and I’ ky, the latter 
clearly the superior reading (cf. Driver). 4Q reads wlqhty?® bheq for MT (and the 
Versions) w’m V’ Ighty bheq(h). Neither is wholly satisfactory. With the sup- 
pressed protasis, either perf. consec. or imperf. is expected.t° The original reading 
was probably w’m U wlqhty. 

The long addition in 4Q has no counterpart in MT or the Versions. How- 
ever, it is clearly reminiscent of vv. 13, 14 (especially the LXX form of them), 
and may be no more than a single dittography. And yet, it is not identical, and 
may reflect an original reading which dropped out of MT and LXX, but is retained 
here in corrupt form, heavily influenced by vv. 13,14. That is to say, the practice 
(migpat) recorded in vv. 13,14 originally may have anticipated part of the argu- 
ment where it is again referred to.‘7 Whichever the case may be here, the text is 
difficult. Abslt[] is quite clear in the fragment. It must correspond to kbsl of v. 13; 
but to make sense of the passage in this context, one would have to insert wy’mr 
or the like, and suppose that the sacrificer is speaking to the lad: kbslt[y], “ when 
[I boil . . . let him take, ete.” 18 

The list of vessels read as follows in our chief witnesses: 


MT bkywr "Ww bdwd "ww bqlht "Ww bprwr 
LXX bsyr "Ww bqlht "Ww bprwr 
4Q bsyr "Ww bprur 


bsyr (LXX; 4Q) is certainly original.* 4Q with two pots is preferable to LXX 
with three or MT with four.*° 

The restoration of the end of the addition can be conjectured, but with no 
certainty. After ’m there is room for nine or ten characters, three or four words, 
depending on their size and the size of the letters. The first part of 1. 5 reads twb 
Tibia mal **.. .. Siwlq hymyn with room for 8-10 letters more. We must 
suppose for context that the argument between the lad and the worshiper con- 
tinues. Further, something must be said concerning the proper procedure in the 
taking of the priest’s portion. In Num, 6:19,20%* we find that the old law of 


14 LXX conflates two interpretations of kywm (mparov as kaénxer), and Vulg. three 
(primum juxta morem hodie). Probably the second in each case is correct. Here, 
and in I Kgs, 1:51, kywm is probably a shortened form of kywm bywm (cf. I Sam. 
18:10), “according to standard (daily) practice.” Otherwise the expression is an 
emphatic “now” elsewhere in the OT and in the Lachish Letters. 

5 awlg(hty] must be read. Unfortunately, the edge of the MS has chipped off in 
handling. The photograph taken before the fragments were completely assembled 
shows lamedh and clear traces of qgoph. 

16 Cf., for example, I Sam, 6:9. Num. 32:23 is not a satisfactory parallel (contra 
Driver). 

17 The element of repetition in “epic” materials of this kind is not uncommon; 
certainly its appearance does not ipso facto settle the question of originality. 
Haplography, not dittography, is the commonest mechanical scribal error, and 
repetition breeds haplography. 

18 kbSlt[] must be a feminine-type infinitive construct. Cf. GA § 45. yqh has no 
parallel in v. 13, but is necessary if our passage made sense. 

19 \é€8ns is the regular translation of syr in LXX. 

20 Of, IT Chron. 35:13 (ep. LXX), which may have influenced our passage. 

*1 Paleographically, the traces can be identified only as beth. 

22 The heth is not absolutely certain; aleph is conceivable, but unlikely. The 
leather is chipped on the right vertical stroke of heth, and at the edge of the leather 
near the top of the left stroke, giving it a curious appearance on the photograph. 

23 Cf, Num. 18:18; Ex. 29:23 ff.; and I Sam. 9:24. 
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Nazarite vows required the gift of some boiled flesh in addition to the hoz? hat- 
tentipa and the s6qg. Thus we can read, “If... then it is not proper except in the 
case of the ‘breast that is waved’ and the right thigh” (’m[.... wl’]/twb lbd 
mh{zh htnwph wiw)q hymyn). Perhaps ’m[‘th yqh wl(w)’] or ’m [hy yqh wl(w)’], 
or the like once stood in the remaining gap in the text here. The chief merit of the 
latter suggestions is, however, that they meet the restrictions of space! 

V. 17-19 (ll. 4-9) : 

4Q omits ’nsym with Vorlage of LXX. Space has been left at the end of 1. 4 
to mark the paragraph break. hicgr is a slip of the scribe of 4Q. 

V. 20 (ll. 9-11): 

4Q read l’mr with LXX. Again, 4Q reads yslm (= LXX dmorioa) which is 
clearly superior to MT (ysm). The restoration hs’yl[h] is necessary, both from 
traces, and the requirements of Hebrew morphology. That this reading was likely 
has long been recognized, emendations having been based on LXX (éxpnoas), Vulgate 

(commodasti), and Syriac (’asélat). MT whlkw Imquwmw is a mixed reading of 
two ancient variants: wylk h’y&s lmqwumw (4Q, LXX), and whlkw lmqwmm (Syr.). 
V. 21 (11. 11-18): : 

In the following readings, 4Q agrees with LXX against the Massoretic 
tradition: wypqd (xal éwecxéWaro); wtld ‘wd (Kal érexev Err); lpny yhwh (évamor 
kupiov). In the remaining variant, 4Q diverges from both MT and LXX. 4Q’s 
reading, wygdl &m[{w'l|/ lpny y[hwh] is superior probably to both LXX and MT, both 
of which, though especially MT, have been influenced by the wording of 2:26.?* 

V. 22 (11. 13/14): 

The addition, bn tsym snh[ ], is obviously related to the Septuagint of 
4:15. However, it may be best to restore wsmnh snym, in which case the LXX of 
4:15 has arisen from haplography in a text related to ours, where the syntax of 
the numerals had been revised.?* 

In the remaining variants, 4Q hews to the LXX line: wysm‘ [’t] ’sr [y‘]swm 
(jKovcey & éroiovy) ,*° and Ibny ySr'l (rots viois "Iopand). The long Massoretic inter- 
polation (22b8) is omitted. 

V. 23 (11. 14-16): 

The restoration of the end of 1. 14 is, I believe, certain.?* Line 15 is con- 
siderably more difficult. The restoration [kdbrym W’lh] (with MT and “ Lucian”) 
is best to meet space requirements. Immediately following, ’[§]r ’ny [Sw]m[‘] must 
be read.** The subsequent phrase is problematical. It is impossible to read ’t dbrykm 
r'ym. There is no room for the two letters and two spaces required by ’t. Between 
the ‘ayn of |Sw|m[‘] and the daleth, there is room only for one space, or one letter, 
or conceivably one letter and an unusually narrow space.*® Alexandrinus (Hexaplaric 
in I Samuel) reads pyjuara rovnpa which would solve the grammatical improbabilities 
of MT—if it can be trusted. dbrym r'ym would fit our space perfectly. ‘‘ Lucian ” *° 
reads karadadovueva xad’ buoy. If the reading is anything more than a free interpre- 
tation, “ Lucian ” must have read md(w)brym bkm. This reading also fits into our 









































24 Cf. 3:19. 

25 Cf. GK § 134h. It is alse possible to restore w'ynyw qmw (cf. I Sam. 4:15; 3:2). 

26 The omission of kwl is certified by (1) the resumptive pronoun, (2) the space 
restriction, and (3) lack of traces of lamedh above. ['Uthe final m in [y‘|swm looks 
like phonetic assimilation before following 6 (samadhi) —W. F. A.] 

27 The trace of waw, w[y’mr], is seen at the top of the lower fragment. Moreover, 
space and context demand just this reading. 

*8 The ligature at the bottom of yodh requires that we read ’ny. Cf. ‘ny, I Sam. 
1:25, and 4Q II, 1. 17. Moreover, the trace of a bar below the base line (on the 
lower fragment) can only be read mem in our script: [8w]m[‘]. 

2° A tracing of the photograph of 1. 15 was placed over 8wm‘ m- in 1. 17, where 
the space between ‘ayn and mem is unusually restricted. Mem just squeezed in 
before the daleth. 

80 The reading is based on Larger Cambridge Septuagint codes b i 0 c, e2. 
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space (according to the experiment mentioned in note 29), and has the advantage of 
explaining the origin of the corruption of MT more easily than that of A. When all 
is said and done, however, it is extremely precarious to attempt the reconstruction 
of a corruption; for certainly LXXB (and most witnesses) testify to the more 
original reading in omitting the entire phrase.** 

V. 24 (11. 16-18) : 

The preserved fragments are quite sufficient to show that the text of 4Q 
conformed to the conflate text of the Vorlage of the Septuagint. In detail, we can- 
not be so sure; though it is interesting that if we follow the LXX text precisely, 
everything fits like a glove. The text of the Septuagint and 4Q has arisen, in all 
probability from a dittography, subsequently harmonized. MT is superior.*° 

V. 25 (1. 38): 

The only readings of which we can be sure follow the Septuagint: htw’ yh?’ 
(duaptadvwy aduapryn), and 'l yhwh (pds xipiov).** wl[’m] is to be read at the end of 
the line. The traces of a waw on the edge of the leather have crumbled off since 
the first photograph of the unassembled fragments was taken.*! 


The full implications of the fragment and others like it now in process 
of publication cannot be developed in a brief preliminary publication. 
One may be sure, that when there has been time for sober reflection and 
research on the part of biblical scholarship, these materials will pro- 
foundly influence the direction of textual criticism, both in the study of 
the origins of the tiaditional Hebrew text and in Proto-Septuagint 
studies. Perhaps it is not premature, however, to draw some conclusions 
as to the direction which our evidence begins to indicate. 

In the first place we may conclude that our fragment stands in the 
same general tradition as the Hebrew text upon which the Septuagint 
was based. The divergences between 4Q and LXX are sufficiently 
explained by the century or so between the translation of Samuel into 
Greek, and the copying of our MS, during which time there was certainly 
some cross-fertilization between Hebrew textual traditions current in 
Palestine. Moreover, we cannot suppose that the Septuagint as we have 
reconstructed it corresponds precisely to the Hebrew text from which 
it was translated. This is not only because of the obvious difficulties 
in reaching the Proto-Septuagint text through the maze of divergent 
MS families‘which have survived. Undoubtedly even our most important 
witnesses, notably the Egyptian recension represented by Vaticanus and 


*1 The remainder of the verse is filled in in accordance with LXX. We cannot 
be certain of the text of 4Q. 

°° We cannot gain help from our fragment on the difficult reading mtbrym. LXX 
and Syr. read daleth for resh. The trace in 4Q can be either (but not waw, since 
the bottom of daleth or resh following would appear on the leather). 

83 Of, Syr. That we must read ‘l yhwh, and not ‘lhym or "lwhym, is immediately 
clear when the text is reconstructed in the script of the fragment: (1) there is a 
gap between lamedh and yodh; (2) even if the last letter could be read final mem 
(which is nigh impossible), there would be no room for yodh to the right since the 
second trace to the left of Jamedh is the top of the right stroke of he—and can be 
nothing else here; and (3) ’l yhwh fits every spacial and paleographical requirement 
without strain, 

84 Unfortunately, the fragment throws no light on the crucial reading wpllw. 
Calculations as to the space available for the word (or phrase) indicate that 
wytpllw (ef. LXX, whose reading may involve a double interpretation) is about 
the maximum length permissible; wpllw is certainly the minimum. That is to say, 
we expect six, plus or minus one, letters, 
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its congeners, have not escaped the influence of the standard Hebrew 
textual tradition of the second century A.D. and later, whether the 
influence was brought to bear from Greek sources (for example, the 
Hexaplaric revision), or directly from Hebrew readings. As a matter 
of fact we could scarcely hope to find closer agreement than actually 
is found in our fragment. The variations are chiefly long additions, 
some clearly dittographic in origin, whi#h in turn frequently have 
contacts with LXX readings. Moreover, it is precisely such major 
additions which recensional activities, both Septuagintal and Hebrew, 
would tend to eliminate. 

In the second place, our fragments underline the importance of the 
family of Codex Vaticanus in reconstructing the old Greek version of 
Samuel, commonly called the Septuagint. In virtually every variant 
where we can reconstruct the Hebrew of 4Q with certainty, the reading 
of the Egyptian recension is followed. The fact that our text represents 
a tradition current in Palestine no later than the first century B.C. 
makes this agreement a most significant datum for Septuagint criticism. 
On the other hand, it must be emphasized that we are dealing with 
Samue!, a book in which the Massoretic tradition is particularly faulty, 
and the LXX literal, yet widely divergent. To reach sweeping generali- 
zations from our evidence thus far would be dangerous; nevertheless, 
a bit of direct evidence is worth many times its weight in scholarly 
hypotheses! 

Our text comes from a time before the tendency to standardize the 
Hebrew textual tradition of Samuel was in full force. In no case can 
our MS represent an isolated or erratic text. Other MSS of Samuel 
come from Qumran, some with a similar tradition, some more closely 
related to the traditional text. Thus for the first time, really, we are 
introduced to an Old Testament text in a state of relative fluidity. 
The finds of 1947, so far as they have been published, produced manu- 
scripts which stem from the main stream, by and large, which produced 
the received text. Even the great Isaiah scroll (IQIs*). for all its 
interesting divergences from MT, represents a textual tradition, like that 
of the Pentateuch, which seems to have stabilized quite early.*° 

There is, of course, no comparable variation in any witness to Samuel 
from the early second century A.D. onward. The rapid elimination 
of variant textual traditions by the claims of an authoritative text of 
the Former Prophets must have been in process not later than the end 
of the first century B. C., and in the case of the Pentateuch (and perhaps 
Isaiah) , Rabbinic efforts to establish a standard recension were clearly 
earlier.*° 

85 Witness the LXX of Isaiah and the Pentateuch. On the other hand, see 
already anticipations of such texts as the present one in the LXX readings of the 
Nash Papyrus (see W. F. Albright, “ A Biblical Fragment from the Maccabean 
Age: the Nash Papyrus,” JBL LVI (1937), pp. 172 ff.), and the fragment of 
Deuteronomy published by G. Lankester Harding, “ The Dead Sea Scrolls,’ PHQ 
81 (1949), Pl. XX. 

36 The few fragments of the Pentateuch of the first half of the second century A. D. 
from Wady Murabba‘it exhibit a text identical even in orthography with the con- 
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Our fragment also has a bearing on the use of the LXX in establishing 
the OT text. The tendency to explain all LXX additions, omissions, 
and changes in terms of the point of view and idiosyncrasies of the 
translator has come into increasing vogue among textual critics, the 
tendency being especially dominant in Scandinavian circles since the 
programmatic work of Nyberg.*? In the modern textual criticism of 
the Books of Samuel, the tendency began with Frankel, against whom 
Thenius debated,** reasserted itself with Lohr,*’ and is represented most 
recently in the work of P. A. H. De Boer, the last under the influence 
of Nyberg.*° The dictum that the textual critic must come to terms 
with the methods of translation and the Sitz im Leben of the translators 
is, of course, sound. We cannot return to the relatively uncritical use 
of the LXX for emendation in the hands of such pioneers as Thenius. 
Nevertheless, in practice this dictum has led to text-critical methods 
which at their worst assume that all variations of the Septuagint from 
the sacred Massoretic Text arise from the translator, not his Hebrew 
Vorlage. Therefore the task of the student of the LXX is to take all 
changes, make an attempt to explain them in terms of the methods, 
theology, ete., of a translator, and only after this process ask about 
the originality of the Hebrew reading of MT. Unfortunately, the task 
of the textual critic is still more complex; he must attack the problem 
of the original Hebrew of the Vorlage and of the ultimate Hebrew reading 
simultaneously with the problem of the characteristics of the Greek 
translation, reading by reading, holding his conclusions tentative in each 
case until he has completed study of the habits of the translator of 
the portion of the LXX in question. 

A proper emphasis on the fidelity of the MT and on the wisdom and 
accuracy of its transmitters must not compromise our estimates of the 
fidelity of many LXX translators, especially that of the translator of 
I Samuel. This fragment and the others yet to be published sharply 
underline the seriousness with which the LXX dealt with the Hebrew 
text in their hands, and confirms most emphatically the usefulness of 
the LXX for the establishment of a more nearly original Hebrew text. 


sonantal text of the Massoretie Bible. This is not true to the same degree of the 
earlier Qumran texts which have been studied by the writer, but the latter cer- 
tainly exhibit no such fluidity as the texts of the Former and Latter Prophets. 
For the Murabba‘at texts, see the publications of Harding, PEQ 84 (1952), pp. 
104 ff., Pl. XXVIII, and De Vaux, RB LX (1953), pp. 268ff., Pl. XII. M. H. 
Segal’s recent study (‘The Promulgation of the Authoritative Text of the Hebrew 
Bible.” JBL LXXII [1953], pp. 35-47) generalizes somewhat too broadly on the 
basis of his evidence, in the writer’s opinion, and pushes the date of systematic 
recensional activity too far back. Nevertheless, it is important as a corrective 
to those trends in the recent study of the history of the Hebrew text which attribute 
the beginnings of standardization to the era of ‘Aqiba and later. 

“7 H. S. Nyberg, “ Das textkritische Problem des Alten Testaments am Hoseabuche 
demonstriert, ZAW 52 (NF 11), 1934, pp. 241-254: Studien zum Hoseabuche 
(Uppsala, 1935). 

*8 See Thenius, op. cit, p. xviii, note. Cp. H. M. Orlinsky’s estimate of Frankel’s 
work, “ Current Progress and Problems in Septuagint Research,” T'he Study of the 
Bible Today and Tomorrow (Chicago, 1947), pp. 153 f. 

’° Oddly enough in the third edition of Thenius’ commentary (Leipzig, 1898). 

*° Research into the Text of I Samuel I-XVI (Amsterdam, 1938), and sequent 
studies in Oudtestamentische Studién I (1942), and VI (1949). 
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Reconstruction of the Text of the Fragments 
I 
| whnh V ‘Ith ‘mw ky ’m|rh Vysh ‘d *sr 

wnrh|‘t pnily| yhwh wysb lpny 

lyhwh &m ‘d ‘wlm wnt|tyhw nzyr ‘d ‘wlm kwl ymy 
[hyyw wy’mr lh ‘lgnh ’ysh| ‘sy htwb b'ynyk sby ‘d 
lgmlk ’wtw *k yqm yhwih hyws’ mpyk wtsb h’sh 
lwtyng *t bnh ‘d gmlh ’wi|tw wtl ’wtw sylh k’sr 
| bpr bn| bqr msls wlhm | | 
lw’yph qmh wnbl yyn wtb’ byt| yhwh sylh whn'r 
‘mm wyb’w lpny yhwh wysht ‘byw ’t| hzblh kfsr 
lysh mymym bymym lyhwh wtb’ ’t hn'r wy|sht 
't hyr wtb’ hnh’m hn'r ‘l ‘ly wt’mr by] *dny 
lhy npsk ’ny h’sh hnsbt‘*mkh bzh lhtpll *l| yhwh 
[lL hn‘r hzh htpllty wytn yhwh ly ’t #lty ’sr| 
[Slty m*mw wgm ’nky hs'ltyw lyh|wh kwl hym\|y|m 
Psr hy hw’ #wl lyhwh| |wt'zb|hw sm wtsth|w] 
(lyhwh wt’mr]) 

[‘ls lby byhwh| rmh qrny bylhwh [rhb] 
lpy ‘l’wyby smhty bysw'tk ky’ ’yn qdws kyh\|wh| 
lwyn sdyq k’'lhynw w’yn blit\|k w’yn swr k’'lwhynw 
1 trbw tdbrw gbhh 'l ys’ ‘|tq mpykm ky 'l dt 
lyhwh w'l twkn ‘llwt qst gbry|\m hth wnik\slym ’z[rw] 
lhyl sbtym blhm nskrw wr'bym ll ‘qr\h yldh 
lsb:h wrbt bnym ’mllh yhwh mmyt wmhyh| mwrd [8 wl] 


IT 

wnh h’ys w|mr il nr hkwhn yqtr hkwhn kywm h{hlb| 
wah lk mkwl ’sr twh npsk w’mr V0 ky ‘th ttn wlg|hty!| 
bhzq kbslt| hlbsr yqh *t mzlg slws hsnym |bydw whkh| 
bsyr ’w bpwr [kwl sr y'lh hm2zlg yqh ’ml 

twb I[|b|d mh swlq hymyn wthy htt hn‘rym| 
gdlh m’w\|d Ipny ylhwh ky n’sw ’t mnht yhwh 

wsmw'l ms{rt *t pny y\hwh n'‘r hwgr *pwd bd [wm'yl qtn| 
tsh (lw ’mw wh'|lth lw mymym ymymh Ob'llwth *t *ysh| 
lzbwh *t zb|h hymy|m wbhrk ‘ly ’t [lqnh w’t ’stw} 

mr yslm ylhwh| lk zr mn h’sh hz’t th\t hth] 

Sr h¥yl\h ly\jhwh wylk h’ys Imqumw wypqd yh\wh ’t| 
hnh wtld ‘wd §{ljwsh bnym wsty bnwt wygdl §m[w'l| 
lpny ylhwh| wily zqn m’d bn ti*ym snh| 

wysm* \’t| sr [y‘|swm bnyw lbny ysr'l |wy’mr lhm Imh| 
tswi[n kdbrym h’ljh ‘|s\r ‘ny [Sw)mI* mpy kwl!| 
[‘m yhwh 'l bny ky lw’ twhh h3\mwh °sr *nky sw|m<* ’1| 
[tswn kn ky lw) twb[wt himw'wt sr ny Swm mdf | 
[‘m ‘lhym w’m] htw’ |yht? ’ys Pys ll Jl yhwh w\’m) 
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MESILIM AND MESANNEPADDA—ARE THEY IDENTICAL? 


Epmunp I. Gordon 


The two names, Mesilim and Mesannepadda, which we meet at the 
very beginning of Sumerian history, have been long known to us. 
Hitherto, there has been no reason to doubt that these two names stood 
for two separate rulers. The aim of this article is to present new evidence 
which may indicate that both names belong to one and the same person. 

The data relevant to Mesilim may be summarized as follows: Three, 
and possibly four, inscriptions mention Mesilim and are contemporary 
with his reign. A macehead from Lagash ' refers to him as king of Kish 
and as builder of the temple of Ningirsu in Lagash. According to this 
inscription the contemporary ensi of Lagash was Lugal-sa-engur, who 
does not belong to the dynasty founded by Ur-Nanshe, and therefore 
probably preceded it. From Adab there are two stone bowl fragments ? 
which refer to Mesilim as king of Kish, and tell of his restoration of the 
temple E-Sar in Adab. There is also a fragmentary vase from Adab,? 
which Mesilim, again called king of Kish, probably dedicated to the 
goddess Ninhursag. 

Mesilim is also referred to in three inscriptions * of Eannatum, the 
ensit of Lagash. From these we learn that Mesilim had erected a stele, 
which the men of Umma had ripped out at the time of their invasion of 
Lagash, and which Eannatum had replaced after his victory over Umma.® 

Under Eannatum’s nephew Entemena, two inscriptions® trace the 
history for several generations of the repeated boundary wars between 
the states of Lagash and Umma.’ These relate that Mesilim, the king 
of Kish, at the command of Sataran (the god of justice), in the course 
of mediating a dispute over the border of the two states, had surveyed 
the boundary and set up a stele, which was later ripped out by U8, the 

1Déc. (De Sarzee and Heuzey, Découvertes en Chaldée), pl. ltee and p. xxxv; 
SAK (Thureau-Dangin, Sumerische und akkadische Kénigsinschriften) , p. 160, no. 2. 

* Luckenbill, AJSL 30 (1914), pp. 221 and 222, no. 2; id., OIP 14, nos. 5 and 7. 

Sid., AJSL 30, p. 222, no. 1; id., OIP 14, no. 1. 

*Galet E (Déc., p. xliv and SAK 24, f); Galet F (Hussey JAOS 38 [1918], p. 
265 and Barton, Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad, p. 38 ff.) ; and the cone- 
fragment AO 4442 (Cros, Nouvelles fouilles de Tello, p. 216). 

*Galet F vi 2 ff. duplicates and completes Galet E, which breaks off abruptly in 


the middle of a crucial sentence, reading as follows: (é-an-na-tim . ..) *dnin-gir- 
z{u-ra] *a-84-gin-ki-A4g-né ‘Su-na(!) mu-ni-gi, *ki(!) me-silim-e “na bi-ri-a *é-an-na- 
tim ‘nu-bi-dib ®na-rt-a-bé ?°ki-bé bi-gi,. ‘“ Eannatum .. . restored to Ningirsu’s 


charge his beloved fields and farmlands, but Eannatum did not go beyond (7?) the 
place where Mesilim had erected the stele (after [?]) he (had) restored that 
stele to its place.” This passage is a parallel to Entemena Cone B ii 23-27 (= A ii 
6-10), vide infra. Note that the sign in F vi 5 is clearly KI, and the spacing in E iv 
18 also indicates KI rather than NA, to which it has been emended by Barton 
(loc. cit.) and Kramer (Assyriological Studies VIII, p. 17, n. 21). As the idiom in 
E i 6-7 shows, only one NA is wanted. Note also that in AO 4442 ii 5, where Kramer 
(loc. cit.) restored [nJa(!), the traces of the sign do not point to either KI or NA. 

®*Cone A (Déc., p. xlvii and SAK 36 ff.) ; Cone B (BIN II no. 1). 

7 Cf. Poebel, ‘“‘ Der Konflikt zwischen LagaS und Umma zur Zeit Enannatums I und 
Entemenas,” Paul Haupt Anniversary Volume (1926), pp. 220-267. 
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ensi of Umma, at the time of his aggression against Lagash. Eannatum, 
the inscriptions continue, having driven the men of Umma back over 
the original border, dug a canal to mark the boundary, and in addition 
to erecting several stelae of his own there, replaced the old stele of 
Mesilim. 

We thus see Mesilim as a ruler who was called king of Kish,* who held 
suzerainty over a good part of Sumer, including Adab, Umma and 
Lagash, and who engaged in building activity at both Adab and Lagash. 
Strangely enough, he is not mentioned in the Sumerian King List. As 
for his dating, the consensus of scholars is to place Mesilim approximately 
one or two generations before the time of Ur-Nanshe.’ 

The data relevant to Mesannepadda may be summarized as follows: 
From the excavations at Ur and El-Obeid we have the cylinder seal 
of Mesannepadda’s wife Nin-rur,'® and impressions of his own seal," 
in which he calls himself king of Kish. In addition there are two texts 
of his son Aannepadda,'? who there calls himself “ king of Ur, son of 
Mesannepadda, king of Ur.” 

From a later period, the Sumerian King List '* records Mesannepadda 
as the founder of the First Dynasty of Ur, but does not mention him 
among the rulers of Kish. His name is also found in a name list “ of 
the Nippur school texts among other names beginning with the element 
Mes. Beyond this he is only known from an Akkadian “ proverb,” of 
which more later. As for the dating of Mesannepadda, in his case too, 
the consensus of scholars is to place him roughly one generation before 
Ur-Nanshe of Lagash. 

In the course of studying the entire available collection of Sumerian 
“proverb ” material, published and unpublished,’® in preparation of a 
doctoral dissertation, the writer came upon a fragment of one of the 
“proverb books” in which, among sayings dealing with temples and 
palaces, there is one in which the name of Mesilim occurs. The piece, 
CBS 14139, dating from the Old Babylonian period, is one of those 
excavated fifty years ago by the first Nippur expedition of the University 


8 Cf. Poebel, ibid., p. 245, n. 1; Landsberger, OLZ 34, (1931), p. 121, n. 3; and 
Jacobsen, Sumerian King List, Assyriological Studies XI, p. 181 f. As for Lambert’s 
suggestion (Sumer 8 [1952], p. 66 f.) that Mesilim should be localized at Dér, cf. 
Poebel (op. cit., p. 222) in his discussion of the role of the god KA.DI (i.e., 
Sataran). 

*Cf. Deimel, LAK (Liste der archaischen Keilschriftzeichen von Fara), p. 5: 
Poebel, op. cit., p. 222 ff.; Weidner and Christian, AfO 5 (1929), p. 140; Lands- 
berger, op. cit., p. 121: Jacobsen, op. cit., pp. 148 and 187; and Lambert, op. cit., 
pp. 64-67. 

100 ET (Ur Excavations, Texts) I, no. 268. 

10H (Ur Excavations) II, p. 312 f., and pl. 191, U. 13607. 

= 'T;'0. 160 UE I, p. 126, pls. xxxv and xl); and T. O. 159 (= UE I, p. 126 
and pl. xl). 

13 Jacobsen, op. cit., p. 92 ff. 

14 Chiera, PBS XI/1, no. 25 obv. 4. 

15 Cf. Gadd, UF I, pp. 128-137; Weidner and Christian, op. cit., p. 140f.; 
Christian, ZA 39 (1929), pp. 233-242; Landsberger, op. cit., pp. 117-126; and 
Jacobs2n, op. cit., p. 186 f. 

16 C{. Kramer, BULLETIN, 122 (1951), p. 29, n. 5. 
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of Pennsylvania Museum, and is now part of that museum’s collection. 
The “ proverb ” of interest to us here is Obverse ii 3-4: 
é-babbar me-silim-e mu-un-dt-a. 
an-na-né-li-numun-til-til-la 
Su-hul mu-un-dt-a (!) 


‘The (temple) E-babbar'? which Mesilim had built, 
Annane,'* the man whose seed (i.e., offspring) was 
cut off, tore down (?) ” 


ppg inom 
Cy ft, 4h 52 ; 
TERE GEL 


CBS 14139 obv. ii 3-4 













This Sumerian saying is practically duplicated by the Akkadian 
‘proverb ”!* referred to above, which appears in a school text from 
Sippar written in the late neo-Babylonian period: °° 


bitu sd "“Mes-an-né-pa-da i-pu-su Na-an-na 
la-qi-it zi-i-ri_ us-tal-pit 


“The temple which Mesannepadda had built, Nanna,” 
(he) whose seed was picked off, tore down (?)” 


‘* Kither of the two well-known temples of the god Utu in Larsa and Sippar; 
for an E-babbar in Lagash, see Reallexikon der Assyriologie II 263. 

'S As first pointed out by Gadd, Studia Orientalia I (1925), p. 25f., this is a 
hypocoristicon for Aannepadda of Ur. It was previously known from the inscription 
oncerning the building and successive restorations of the Tummal of Ninlil in 
Nippur (Poebel, PBS V, no. 6 oby. 8-12, transliterated and translated in PBS IV, 

143 ff.; and its duplicate, where the name is written Na-an-né, Legrain, PBS 
XTIT, no. 48, ii 1-3: ef. also Jacobsen, op. cit., p. 93). On the reading Tum(!)- 
ma-al rather than Eb/fb-ma-al (cf. Poebel, OLZ 27 [1924], p. 263, n. 4; Jacobsen, 
p. cit., p. 89, n. 128; and on the other hand, cf. Stephens, JCS I [1947], p. 271), 
ote the writing Tum-al (Pohl, Rechts- und Verwaltungskunden der III. Dynastie 
mw Ur, Leipzig, 1937, no. 113:2) as well as the personal name written Ur-Tum-al 
ibid., p. 26a), for which ef. Jacobsen, AJSL 55 (1938), p. 421. Also, as Dr. 
‘ramer has pointed out to the writer, it is found written Tu-ba(!)-al three times 
n one text (VS x 207, obv. ii, lines 5, 7, and 8) of the giSal poem (ef. for the 
resent, Kramer, Sumerian Mythology, p. 51 ff.) where the other duplicates regularly 
rite Tum-ma-alki; cf. also Tu-ba(!)-al in the Ealil-Hymn VS ii 5 obv. ii 24, where 
he duplicate VS ii 8 oby. ii 5 has Tum-ma-[al]. 

1° BM 56488 ( 82-7-14, 864), rev. iv 11-16, 17-22, published by Meissner, ZA 17 
1892), p. 29; studied by Dossin, RA 22 (1925), p. 116f., by Giiterbock, ZA 42 
1932), p. 8, and Jacobsen, Sumerian King List, AS XI, p. 92, n. 144 and p. 93, 
. 145; ef. also Lambert, op. cit., p. 60. 

20 Cf. Dossin, op. cit., p. 117, n. 32 and Meissner, op. cit., p. 18. 

“The Sumerian version substantiates Giiterbock’s suggestion that Nanna is 
iother form of the same hypocoristicon for Aannepadda (cf. above, n. 18). Note 

at the translation of the Akkadian version takes laqit as a passival verbal- 

jective rather than as a participle; cf. the corresponding Sumerian form til-til-la. 

*2 For til = laqdtum, cf. SL 69: 31, 81. Su-hul—dt, as far as is known to the 
riter, is not listed in the vocabularies; ef., however, SL 456: 26, hul = sulputum. 
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There are two points on which these two texts differ. In the older 
Sumerian version, the temple is specified by name, while in the later 
Akkadian text, it is not. Far more significant, however, is the fact that 
where the former has Mesilim, the latter has Mesannepadda. Therefore, 
unless we are prepared to assume variant traditions, or an error in 
transmission,”*® we are forced to conclude that Mesilim and Mesannepadda 
are identical.?* 














ON THE OCCURRENCE OF HIPPOPOTAMUS IN THE IRON AGE OF 
THE COASTAL AREA OF ISRAEL (TELL QASILEH). 


Grorc Haas 


Hippopotamus remains have been recorded from Palestine by Miss 
D. M. A. Bate (1937)! from the following levels of the Mt. Carmel 
excavations: Tabun E,, D, and C,, and Skhul. The sudden disappear 
ance of this species together with other “warm” species, such as 
Phacochoerus, Rhinoceros and others, has been taken as one of the 
main evidences of the “ faunal break ” between Upper and Lower Leval 
loiso-Mousterian levels. Similarly, remains of Hippopotamus have bee 
described from Mugharet ez-Zuttiyeh, and from Syria, all from levels 
corresponding to the time limit of occurrence stated by Bate (ibid.). 

The excavations at Tell Qasileh near Tel-Aviv (B. Maisler, 1951), 
a site containing twelve levels from the Early Iron Age to the Arab 
period, yielded a large amount of datable kitchen middens. Prof. Maisle1 
had the kindness to hand over to me these remains, which consisted 
mostly of mammalian bones, scanty remains of birds and reptiles and 
some shells of marine mollusks. I take this occasion to thank him for th 


possibility of investigating this interesting faunal assemblage; a full | 

*3Tt is worth noting that at present some ten of the sayings in the bilingua H 
proverb collections from ASSurbanipal’s library have been identified by the write : 
in their original Sumerian form in the material which he has been studying, an / 


that by and large they seem to represent a faithful transmission of the earlie 
Sumerian texts. This subject will be treated more fully in the near future. Or 
the other hand, there is the possibility that Mesannepadda was a later substitutior 
for Mesilim by association with his son’s name Annane. 

24 Note that both Mesilim and Mesannepadda call themselves king of Kish, an 
their respective dates have been placed by most scholars in the same generation 
It is also noteworthy that Eannatum of Lagash, who, after conquering most ¢ 
Sumer, acquired the title “King of Kish,” had two names: Eannatum, hi 
Kalam-name and Lumma, his Tidnu-name. (Galet A, Déc., p. xliii, 5:11-14 an 
5:22-6:5; ef. Poebel, Paul Haupt Anniv, Vol., p. 235, n. 2; and Jacobsen, op. cit 
p- 98 f., n. 168). 

1Garrod and Bate, The Stone Age of Mount Carmel, Vol. 1 (Oxford, 1937 
pp. 115 f. 

2 Maisler, B., The Excavations at Tell Qasile (Jerusalem, 1951). 
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report on this material will be given later and I shall here deal only with 
the Hippopotamus material found at this site. 

According to Maisler (ibid., p. 67/68) the following chronology is 
given to the series of strata containing Hippopotamus material: 


Layer XII-XI: Early Iron Age Ha (Philistine period)—end of 12th 
and 11th century B.C. 

Layer X: Early Age IIb (Pre-Israelite period in Tell Qasileh)—end of 
11th century to beginning of 10th century B.C. 

Layer IX, and IX,: Early Iron Age III (United kingdom, 10th 
century B.C.). 

Layer VIII: Middle Iron Age II (House of Omri, 9th century B.C.). 

Layer VII. and VII,: Middle Iron Age I (House of Jehu, 8th century 
to 732 B.C.). 

Layer VI: Persian period (Postexilic, 5th to 4th century B.C.). 








Specimen E: Complete metapodial 


(reduced to half size; at right angle to stance). 


Here follows the list of the datable material with the collector’s 
inventory number. 


\. One phalanx, 5188, k III. Layer XII and above. 

B. Fragment of articular facet of right scapula, 8025, k III. L. XII and above. 
One phalanx, 3916, k. III, Layer XI-XII. 

D. Fragment of carpal or tarsal, 5027, k. III, Layer XI and above. 

i. Complete metapodial, 6209, Layer XI. 

Fragment of squamosal, 2627, k. III. Layer X. 

Fragment of tusk, 5074, k. II. Layer X. 

Two fragments of right upper canine, 1717, Layer X-XI. A complete left 
upper PM; belongs probably to the same level. 

Fragment of right I,, 6606, Layer X. 

Right upper milk I,, 3424, k. III. Layer IX,. 

One right upper canine, one right lower canine, one left upper I., 3451, Layer IX, 

Right lower PM;, deeply worn, fragment of lower I, (?), 3265, K. II, Layer IX 
or VIII. 

Upper right milk I,, 7833, k. II. Layer VII. 

Fragment of lower right canine, 6776, k. ii., Layer VII-VIL,. 

Right upper canine, 7159, k. III, no data. 

Fragment of right scapula, mainly the articular facet: may belong to M. 

One complete left lower M., one right lower I,, one upper left dC (burnt), one 
right lower canine: these 4 specimens were found together and belong almost 
certainly to levels X-XII. 

Complete metapodial, 7696, k. iI]. Layer XII. 

Phalanx, 7538, k. III, Layer X-XI. 
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This list shows that Hippopotamus remains occur from the 12th to 
the 4th century B.C. Prof. R. Vaufrey has given me the kind permission 
to mention here the fact that he has in his collection at the Institut 
de Paléontologie Humaine (Paris) remains of Hippopotamus tusks from 
Ras Shamra (Ugarit) at the northern Syrian coast, from the 13-14th 
century B.C. 

The possibility that tusks (where found alone) may have _ been 
imported from Egypt for local ivory cutters cannot be excluded, but the 
fact that molars and other skeletal fragments are found together with 
tusks proves that the species lived at that time in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the site. Specimen M, one of the latest datable pieces 
in this series, is a very small tooth indeed, measuring at the thicker end 
24 to 19mms. It seems very improbable that so small a tooth should 
have been imported for local ivory carvers from abroad. The latest 
datable specimen of our series, N, belonged to an animal of fair but not 
very big size, probably a female. We see, therefore, that this species 
survived probably down to the 4th century B.C. in the coastal plain 
of Palestine. 





Specimen Q: One complete hippopotamus tooth, left lower m 


(reduced to half size). 


It appears justified to ask whether we must assume an uninterrupted 
occurrence of this animal from Upper Paleolithic to the relatively neat 
past, or if the “faunal break” in the sense of Bate represents a real 
interruption of the existence of this animal in this area. The question 
is not without importance because we know of several similar cases 
of an interrupted faunal record for this area. 

The soft-shelled turtle Trionyx triunguis, widely dispersed in the Nil 
system and in tropical Africa, has been recorded by Bate from thé 
levels C, D, and E of Tabun (Carmel); fragments of the shell wer 
found again in Tell Qasileh—and the animal survives in swamps an 
rivers throughout the coast of Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Hatay and eve! 
the southeastern corner of Asia Minor. 

Crocodile remains have been found by Bate in the level of C of Tabun 
The Nile crocodile lived in a limited coastal swamp area south of Haif: 
up to the beginning of this century (Nahr Zergqa near Binyamina) 
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and has been recorded by Josephus from the same place, therefore called 
Crocodilopolis. 

Similar “ disrupted ” records are known of two other mammals, namely 
the antelope Alcelaphus (the hartebeest), and the squirrel Sciurus, cf. 
anomalus. The first is known from Palestine up to the faunal break 
(levels F to C of Tabun) and again from level B to Mugharet el-Kebara, 
a stratum contemporaneous with the Natufian level B of Wad. This 
animal survived probably up to the last century in the most arid parts 
of the country, in the Wadi Araba, fide Tristram. 

The squirrel has been found in level E, of Tabun (upper Acheulean) 
and again from Middle Aurignacian to Natufian levels, and survives 
in the Lebanon. 

Limiting the discussion to the inhabitants of coastal rivers and swamps, 
we have to try to find an answer in favour of or against a faunal 
continuity for the three species involved. A repeated resettlement from 
the Sea is not impossible in the case of the Nile crocodile: its occurrence 
on the African continent and in Madagascar has been explained by 
migration across the Sea. Such considerable wanderings are impossible 
for a comparatively inert animal like Trionyx, but the contrary has 
been stressed hy Flower, who considered the whole population along 
the Levant shore to consist of accidental stragglers carried into the 
Sea by the floods of the Nile. This assumption has been disproved 
(Haas, 1952). Extensive migrations of Hippopotamus are very unlikely 
across the Sea and even more so across stretches of dry and barren land. 

The explanation may be sought in either of two directions. The first 
would have to assume the persistence of a certain biotope along the 
shore since the Lower Paleolithic, namely swamps covered with papyrus, 
Nuphar or other water lilies and an ample supply of a luxuriant swamp 
flora. Such a belt of coastal swamps would follow, of course, the shifting 
shore line of the Pleistocene in accordance with the global glacial 
regressions and interglacial transgressions of the sea level. The very 
ventle slope of the continental shelf along the Palestinian coast favours 
the gradual shifting of such a coastal swamp zone. 

The second way to cope with the fact of discontinuity would have 
to postulate the development of this particular biotope on two separate 
occasions. Both periods were separated by climatic conditions precluding 
the survival of forms such as crocodiles, soft-shelled turtles and hippo- 
potami. The existence of a dry postglacial phase during the Mesolithic, 
some 10,000 to 6000 years ago, makes the resettlement theory very 
inlikely indeed; it would be especially difficult to explain the vast 
resettlement area of the clumsy and sluggish Trionyx, whose nocturnal 
land migrations cannot have been very extensive. 

The author feels more inclined to believe that coastal swamps could 
ocally persist under otherwise savanna-like conditions; such conditions 
ire known to exist along the rivers in the African savanna regions. On 
he other hand, pluvial conditions would be less pronounced near the 
ea shore than at a place far inland: both facets would enable the 
urvival of African animals linked with such a stabilized biotope. We 
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may even add to our list of African swamp-linked animals the _Ichneumon, 
which is found at similar biotope all over the country. Papyrus and 
Nuphar swamps are still found today at the northern border of the 
lake of Huleh. About a hundred years ago Lortet found papyrus swamps 
at the northern shores of the lake of Galilee; there is nothing left of 
them today. Sparse remains of papyrus exist still at certain points 
along the Israeli coast inside the belt of coastal dunes. 

Hippopotamus remains of early to middle Paleolithic times have been 
dredged recently from the bottom of the bed of the upper Jordan south 
of the lake of Huleh. 

Probably the idea of a “ faunal break ” has a ‘restricted application for 
certain biotopes, like coastal swamps and sluggish lowland rivers. The 
break does not necessarily take place for animals living far away from 
the main glaciation areas attached to this special biotope which could 
always provide sufficient vegetable food. Both reptiles could easily pass 
a limited cooler season in a hibernating state and Hippopotamus had 
to adapt itself to such a seasonal reduction of temperature. The very 
special condition of this particular biotope does not preclude substantial 
climatic fluctuations in the coastal area, the coastal hills and the more 
elevated inland region, but the swamps seem to offer all the conditions 
necessary for the survival of certain faunal elements now restricted to 
tropical Africa, under rather fluctuating climatic conditions which 
strongly affected the surrounding land fauna. 





A GREEK INSCRIPTION AT JATHUM IN TRANSJORDAN 
Lucetta Mowry 


In a recent issue of the BuLLetTIn Dr. F. V. Winnett mentioned two 
expeditions undertaken by the American School at Jerusalem into north- 
eastern Transjordan where he had hoped to find Arabic inscriptions. 
He was abundantly rewarded for he found hundreds of stones covered 
with writing in Kufic and Safaitic. In addition to the great number 
of Arabic inscriptions seven written in Greek were found. The best 
preserved, longest, and apparently most informative of the latter was 
one discovered near the Syrian border at Jathum beside a ruin, possibly 
a desert fortification or tomb. As the accompanying photograph indi- 
cates, this inscription (like the other six) was roughly scratched on 
basalt rock. Fortunately the surface of the rock suffered little from 
the destructive effects of exposure. A small fragment chipped off at 
the bottom of the stone causes less difficulty for a reading of the text 
than the growth of lichen in several places on the upper part of the 
stone: and the faintness of the letters near the broken section. 

1—In the BuLLeTIN, No. 122 (April, 1951) pp. 49-52, Dr. Winnett discusses one 
of the Arabic inscriptions which were found, copied and photographed by Mr 
G. Lankester Harding and members of the School. ; 
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The inscription consists of 15 lines within lines scratched around the 
edge of the flat surface. The letters have been made quite unevenly 
roughly and with varying forms, as can be seen in the formation of 
the letter N in lines 2, 10 and 11. Indeed, the writer became progressively 
careless as he wrote, for the letters at the end of the inscription became 
increasingly larger and out of line. Also the number of letters to th 
line varies considerably, with 12 letters in the longest line (4) and 
with 6 letters in the shortest line (12). 

Photographs and a copy of the inscription made by Mr. Dimitri 
Baramki, who saw the text at Jathum, made the text available for 
study. The members of the American School who worked on deciphering 
and translating it were Dr. Carl H. Kraeling, Mr. Baramki and myself. 
We agreed on the following text: 


1. o Bros wvd 9. ryyov ome 
2. ev eotw Atop 10. tov Ke eo 

3. dns KiBapwd 11. tyKav ev 

4. os kat AByopos 12. yvs ror 

5. Kovpevs €&Ar 13. © Aeyou| € 
6. @Oav o dvo 14. vo ro| ds | 
7. €us TOV Epy 15. ABPAP[OY] 


5S. pov peta oTpa 


The reading of the text presents a few minor problems that cause no 
serious difficulty for the translator. In line 1 the writer spelled of 
with an © instead of an o. In lines 5 and 6 fungus growth has almost 
obliterated the letters at the beginning of the lines. In line 5 after the 
initial x enough of three letters remains to suggest that they may be ovp. 
Thus the word may be xovpe’s, barber. In line 6 the letter after 6 shows 
only part of a single down stroke which may be part of the letter a in 
the word ¢Aav. At first glance the last five letters on |. 6 seem to be 
meaningless. However, if one reads the third letter from the end of 
the line as a A with rounded corners and a scratch through it, then 
these words may be read as of d%o0 and refer back to Diomedes and 
Abchoros, the two individuals mentioned in the previous lines. In lines 
11 and 12 the word éyyi’s is written phonetically. The break in th 
stone has destroyed the ends of lines 13-15. In the case of lines 13 and 
15, however, no serious damage has been done for in line 13 enough 
remains of the last letter and of the word itself to supply the necessary 
» which must be followed by an «, while in line 15 there are evidently) 
two missing letters which are probably ov. Since the lower right-hand 
corner of the stone has been chipped off and the lettering is unusually 
faint at the bottom of the stone, it is very difficult to read the text of 
]. 14. Here the condition of the inscription is such that we can offei 
only a very tentative suggestion for the reading of the text. Since thi 
formation and spacing of the letters from |. 10 on permit 6 or 7 letter: 
to the line, it is likely that ]. 14 had the same number of letters. Afte: 
the first two letters of the line, vo, it may be possible to read the twi 
following letters wo and then to supply Aw as the missing letters. At 
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this point, then, the text may read as follows: réz» A¢eyouévw rods 
ABTAPOY. 

The text of the entire inscription may be translated as follows: 

“ Life is nothing (or worth nothing). (As for) Diomedes the lyrist and 

Abchoros the barber, the two (of them) went out into the desert with 

the commander of the foot soldiers and were stationed near a place called 

the city of Abgar.” 

Casual and brief as the inscription is, nevertheless, one’s curiosity 
is immediately aroused by the initial comment of hopeless resignation 
to fate that has trapped two individuals, a lyrist and a barber, in a 
desert place. Unfortunately the text gives no precise indication of place 
or time. Regarding the former, all we know is that the inscription was 
found at Jathum, its probable place of origin. This means that the 
three men found themselves considerably south of Palmyra and more 
than 400 miles west and slightly south of Dura-Europos. If Dr. Winnett 
is correct, as seems likely, they may have been near an ancient caravan 
station used at some time between the second and the seventh century 
A.D. 

Regarding the date of the inscription the reference to Abgar’s name 
seems to be a promising clue. One is inclined to place the date within 
the limits of the rise and fall of the famous and powerful dynasty of 
the Abgars who rose to power in the late second century B.C. and were 
finally deposed by Caracalla in 213-14 A.D. However, since the name 
of Abgar is familiar in Syriac, the Abgar dynasty does not necessarily 
figure in the calculation of the date of this inscription.?, Furthermore a 
place designated by a famous individual does not necessarily mean that 
the date for the naming of a place and the dates for the lifetime of an 
individual or individuals of this house coincide. The palaeography and 
the situation hinted at in the text itself are of greater significance than 
the reference to a man called Abgar for the dating of the inscription. 

First, on comparing the script of the text with the tables of alphabets 
listed in Gerasa it appears that the writer has used the oval form of 
script. The palaeography suggests a date from the third century A. D. 
on, possibly as far as into the Byzantine period. Secondly, the reference 
to foot soldiers in this area of the world suggests a time of military 
penetration in Roman times, i.e. any time between the second and the F 
seventh century A. D., perhaps about the second or more probably the 
third century A. D. The limitation to a period within these two centuries 
depends largely upon what is known about the three individuals with 
the professional titles orparnyds, xBapwdds and xovped’s and their relationship 
to each other in this desert place. To this we now turn. 





* See G. A. Cooke, A Textbook of North Semitic Inscriptions, (1903) under #143, 
ilso p. 309 for a discussion of the inscription and the name Abgar, also for the 
currence of the name Abgar see CIS II 159, 226, 698, 890, 4199 where the name 
\bgar occurs in inscriptions from Hegra, Sinai, Palmyra, ete. 

See the section en the inscriptions by C. B. Welles in Gerasa, City of the 
Decapolis, ed. by Carl H. Kraeling (1938), particularly pp. 363 (especially inserip- 
ion #194 which is dated in the early 3rd century A.D.). For an example of the 
wal alphabet see the inscription given on p. 452 and Pl. CXX, fig. d 
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The office of the strategos as it existed in the Seleucid period and 0 
in the days of the early Roman Empire in the province of Asia Minor ul 
and in the regions as far east as Parthia, is rather well known. When E si 
the Greek and Roman conquerors invaded both northeastern Africa { si 
and the Orient to conquer and assimilate these regions into their own 0 
political and economic systems of government, the problem of re-organi- 3 fi 
zation presented itself with varying difficulties. Egypt, with its well- F 
organized and closely knit system of administration, gave its conquerors te 
fewer administrative problems than the Orient. In Asia Minor and t 
regions to the east the settlements not only varied greatly from small a 
villages to large urban centers, but even more significantly vast expanses le 
of desert and sometimes steep mountain ranges separated these settle- g 
ments. These geographical features created a spirit of independence ; a 
in the leaders of the settlhements whether large or small. The practice : v 
of the conquerors generally was to re-organize regions along lines already le 
established. By and large the district divisions, therefore, remained as l 
they had been, and under the Romans the organization of magisterial ; t 
boards composed of four or five strategoi controlled public affairs in the I 
cities of Asia Minor and the states along the western coast. In the S 
regions farther east, however, individual strategoi were appointed for 
rural districts and as their titles sometimes indicate, e.g. orparyyds émi \ 
tov ordwv, these officials were more concerned with military affairs than P 
with political matters. Whether appointments for such posts were ever U 


filled by men from Greece or Rome is difficult to know. One infers, 
however, from Josephus’ reference to the manner in which Aretas’ 
daughter was taken under the protection of one strategos after another I 
and finally delivered to the fortress of Machaerus that such territories ’ 
were under the control of local native officials and that their authority 


was limited to their own particular region.’ Furthermore, inscriptions . 
from Madeba and the surrounding region indicate that the post of , 
strategos was a permanent appointment and at the death of the local ! 
native official both his title and his position were handed on to his 
son.® A strategos in this region was actually none other than the village . 
sheikh dignified by the new foreign title for his office. In the less : 
developed and more rugged areas where small groups existed with a 
sense of great independence apparently the practice was to use the ‘ 
ancient system of tribal communities with their tribal council in charge : 


of public affairs. . I 
In the regions to the east where large urban centers of Mesopotamia 
and Persia flourished, the policy of re-organization differed from that 





* According to David Magie a board of strategoi headed by a First Strategos was 
responsible for the administration of about 103 centers in the province of Asia and 
about 5 in Bithynia, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, (1950), pp. 643-4. 4 

5 Josephus, Ant. XVII, v, 1. 7 

6 Cf, CIS II 161, 213, 214, 224, 234, 235, 238. See also A. H. M. Jones’ discussion : 
of the organization of village strategoi in Transjordan as far south as Petra in the 
Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (1937), especially p. 292, also G. M. Harper’s 
article, “ Village Administration in the Roman Provinces of Syria” in the Yale 
Classical Studies (1928), p. 105. E 
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of the smaller villages to the west. To be sure, the civil units remained 
the same. A conquered Persian satrapy became a strategia and a 
strategos took the place of the former satrap. But the position of 
strategos, since in this region it was so important and influential a post 
of authority, was not given to members of the local aristocracy but was 
filled by a prominent individual appointed by the central government. 
Furthermore, a strategos in this area was frequently moved from post 
to post presumably to prevent corruption in the foreign office.’ The 
typical Macedonian colony at Dura-Europos had as its chief magistrate 
an official called the strategos-epistates during the Seleucid period and 
later under Roman rule called the dua. He was responsible to the 
governor of the province for the welfare of the colony in both civil 
and military affairs. Minor officials such as judges and tax collectors 
were subordinate to him. Actually his primary responsibilities were 
largely concerned with the maintenance of peace within the city and 
the protection of the colonized settlement from attacks by warring 
tribes. In this community we know that the strategos commanded the 
Palmyrene archers and that the dua had direct control of the militia 
stationed near his quarters.* 

The discussion of the place of a strategos in the organization of Asia 
Minor and the eastern provinces during the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods leads us to the conclusion that the orparyyés mentioned in our 
text was an official concerned with the policing of this particular area 
near Jathum. His title, associated as it is with foot soldiers, makes 
it clear that his duties were primarily military. Furthermore, the 
provenance of the inscription from a region remote from large urban 
centers and in areas where small villages existed makes it likely that 
he was a member of the tribal aristocracy. Whether he was more than 
an ordinary village sheikh depends on how we understand his association 
with the individuals mentioned in our text, Diomedes, the lyrist, and 
Abchoros, the barber. 

Musicologists who have made special studies of ancient musical 
instruments inform us that two related types of lyre were used in 
antiquity, the lute or lyre and the kithara, and that of the two, the 
former is the easier to play and lighter to carry, while the kithara, 
venerated from the days of Homer, was a solidly built instrument making 
ereater demands of the performer.’ According to Plato students of the 
kithara had to exhibit technical proficiency and skill in mastering the 
instrument for public performance.’ The instrument was used in enter- 
tainments not only as an accompanying instrument but also for solo 


7 For a discussion of the organization of this region under strategoi see W. W. 
Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India (1938), p. 1, A. H. M. Jones, op. cit., and 
David Magie, op. cit., especially pp. 643-4, 840-847. 

8 See M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistig World (1941), 
p. 856 and Dura Europos and its Arts (1938) p. 23. ‘ 

®Curt Sachs, Die Musik des Altertums (1928), and Adler, Handbuch der Musik- 
yeschichte (1927). The kithara had more strings than the lute, usually 7-11, and 
onsequently hada more complicated system of tuning. r 

10 Laws, 7:812. 
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performances and gave forth a pleasing yet quite powerful tone. Accounts 
of the high regard for skilled kithara players in the competative Delphic 
games and Nero’s great regard for his own ability to play the kithara 
are sufficient evidence to indicate that a x:fapwdss was an artist of no 
mean ability. 

According to Suetonius, Nero accepted prizes for his artistic creations in Latin 
oratory and verse, but when he was given the prize for his kithara playing he laid 
it at the foot of Augustus’ statue (Nero, XI1). Vespasian awarded prizes of 
200,000 sesterces apiece to two virtuosi of the kithara, an honorarium second only 
to the 400,000 sesterces given to a tragic actor (Suet. Vesp. XIX). See also Pauly 
Wissowa, Real-Eneyclopddie, s.v. xiOapwoia. 


With the mention of Diomedes the «:Gapwdos in our text, we find a second 
individual of considerable standing in the world of his day. Indeed, 
as a kithara player, he represents the height of cultural expression in 
the life of the ancient Near East. Before we raise the question concerning 
the circumstances that have associated him with the commander in a 
desert place remote from the great centers of cultural activity we must 
mention the barber. 

Actually not much can be said about Abchoros, the barber. Ancient 
comedians of the Hellenistic and Roman periods portrayed the barber 
in a role familiar to us in every age. He was known chiefly as the town 
gossip and tale-bearer. Stoic and early Christian writers, however, 
criticized those who frequented the barbershop not only because men 
spent long hours in idle gossip, but chiefly because they were unduly 
concerned about beautifying themselves.'' From these references it 
seems likely that the barber as well as the lyrist indicated the refine- 
ments of civilization which one normally expects in large urban centers 
and not in the expanse of desert waste lands. 

Finally one question remains; namely, to discover what set of cireum- 
stances brought the barber, the lyrist and the commander of the foot- 
soldiers out into the barren stretch of rocks where little if any habitations 
existed. The closest parallels to our text that throw some light on the 
problem are the dipimti in one of the rooms belonging to the dux at 
Dura-Europos.’*? Here groups of musicians, dancers and mimes are 
listed in a small room next to the reception hall and apparently were 
members of a troop of entertainers sent out from Zeugma about 300 
miles north of Dura on the Euphrates. Zeugma, as one of the enter- 
tainment centers in Syria for artists and their managers, furnished the 
strategos or dux, stranded and cut off as they frequently were from the 
customary pleasures of civilization, with entertainers to make life 
bearable. In this connection it is interesting to note not only that in 
the dipinti and in our text the entertainers are mentioned with a military 
leader, but also that in both texts a verb used to describe an action of 
the entertainers is €€jA@av. For example in Frag. 1, Col. 1 lines 1 and 2 
we read: 

11 Clem. Paed. III, 11 and Seneca, de brev. vit. 12. 

12 See Heinrich Immerwahr’s article in Appendix II “ Dipinti from G 5, C 2” in 
the Dura Preliminary Report, IX, 203-265. 
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amd Zev|ypa(ros)| 


where é&A@av clearly indicates that the mimes and other artists were 
sent out from Zeugma to Dura. While the presence of barbers with the 
armed forces stationed in desolate military outposts can be taken for 
sranted, the sending out of skilled *ithara players to such a place is 
ndeed surprising. The importance of our text in this connection is 
‘vident, for we see how widespread the practice of entertaining the 
rmed forces had become. Hitherto we had known that the larger 
arrisons, such as the one at Dura, had entertainment provided by 
roups of artists under hire from cultural centers but now we have 
vidence for the stationing of entertainers with small military units 
long the isolated posts as well. 

In conclusion it may be possible to reconstruct from the brief sketch 
resegted in the text of the Jathum inscription a partial picture of 
ilitary life along the Roman lines of defense as the Empire forcefully 
enetrated the eastern world. An unnamed military official in charge of 
\aintaining law and order in the troubled stretches of the desert had 
iired at least one musician, if not more, to lighten the tedium of army 
luty in posts far removed from the centers of civilization. His employ- 
ment of a musician with the technical skill and proficiency to play upon 
the kithara indicates that in his cultural tastes he was superior to the 
rdinary local chieftains generally used to control the remote frontiers. 
if he was a member of the local artistocracy it means that he had a 
craving for western culture comparable to that of Herod the Great. 
While Diomedes, the lyrist, supplied that which was necessary for the 
strategos by way of cultural enjoyment, Abchoros, the barber, did his 
part in carrying the refinements of his trade for th emen stationed 
in this solitary spot. Whether refinements thus brought in from one 
of the larger urban centers helped the morale of the commander and his 
troops or lowered army standards and military discipline, we cannot 
tell. What we do know, however, was the bad effect of army life on 
the morale of Diomedes and Abchoros. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


lo the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research: 


I have the honor to submit the following report on the activities of 
the Jerusalem School for the academic year 1952-53. 

On July 1st, 1952, Professor W. L. Reed formally transferred to me 
tie office of Director of the School in Jerusalem. The transfer itself was 

inaged with a minimum of effort, due not only to the fact that my 
pesence at the School over the preceding year and a half had given 
rea grasp of the School’s administration and problems, but also due 
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to Professor Reed’s most efficient handling of the organization during 
his year of tenure. Professor and Mrs. Reed are to be congratulated on 
the clarity of their files (a most necessary factor with an annual change 
of Director), on the good condition of the plant itself, and on the high 
morale of the staff. I may add that in the past year all that was required 
was ordinary maintenance. In June and July, however, a general 
cleaning, painting, and rehabilitating effort was made in order to ensure 
that all would be in good shape for Drs. Cross and Muilenburg. ‘The 
School cars are still in good shape, and the Chevrolet station wagon in 
particular has proved to be the ideal car for our use. Its sturdy con- 


struction, power and capacity have made it most useful not only for 
transportation on good roads but for areas where roads can hardly be 


said to exist. 

The staff of the School was as usual dependable and efficient, even 
when under pressure—as at Christmas. Omar, as major-domo, is still 
as indispensable as ever. Imran becomes increasingly more valuable— 
not only as chauffeur and general handyman, but also as a trained and 
efficient guide for School trips. Our gardener, Mahmud, still keeps th 
School grounds in good shape, often with a minimum of water. Hajj Ali 
our night-watchman, is a faithful watch-dog and has never been known 
to sleep while on duty. During the summer of 1952 we hired a new 
cook, Miriam, who under Omar’s tutelage is doing well. Milia, ow 
dormitory maid, left us in the spring but has been replaced by Wadiha 
a most industrious worker and intelligent assistant. Our staff can muste1 
linguists too, for one or the other is able to converse in English, Arabic 
French, Russian and even some modern Greek! 

The School is rapidly losing its secluded position, as a new business 
district for Arab Jerusalem outside the walls is growing up. We now 
have grocery stores, dry goods shops, newspaper offices, tourist agencies, 
restaurants, schools, a bank and government offices in our immediat: 
vicinity. When I left, two new cinemas—one immediately north of thi 
School and one south-east—were under construction. More and mor 
the School grounds behind walls and iron gratings are being restricted in 
area and becoming an oasis of green in a business section. While this 
has its advantages—and no one would deny the need for new constructio1 
—it must be admitted that we have lost much of our quiet and charm 
of seclusion. 

Students at the School during the year were: Professor H. Nei 
Richardson of Syracuse University, Fellow of the School; Mr. Gus Vai 
Beek of Johns Hopkins University, Fellow for the autumn term; M1 
James A. Warren of Paducah, Kentucky, student throughout the yea 
and Fellow for the spring term; Father Robert North of the Pontificia 
Biblical Institute in Rome, Honorary Fellow during the spring; D1 
Robert Andry of Butler University; Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Fisher o 
Union Theological Seminary; Dr. Edwin H. Broome, Jr.; and Dr. Rollan 
E. Wolfe of Western Reserve University. For shorter periods we ha 
Professor Alexander Heidel of the Oriental Institute, Annual Professo 
at the Baghdad School; Mrs. Ilene Beatty McNulty of Hollywood 
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rofessor De Boer of Leyden; and Professor Keith Andrews of the 
niversity of Toronto. Other members of the Schools and—particularly 
uring the crowded seasons of Christmas and Easter—many non- 
embers stayed with us. We were most happy to meet them all. The 
nerous co-operation and ability of the Fellows, in particular, was 
uch appreciated. Professor Richardson often assisted in a manner 
hich made him almost a de facto Annual Professor. 

It was an extremely busy year at the School. Our various archaeo- 

zical projects in the field consumed over six months of the nine-month 

hool term. When to this we add over two weeks for the long School 
ip in the autumn, the celebrations at Christmas and Easter, shorter 
hool expeditions to Petra and other sites, there was little time left 

: formal lectures. A few were given before Christmas, mainly devoted 

the study of the early pottery of Palestine in preparation for the 
exeavations at Jericho. It was the Director’s feeling that archaeological 

hniques and information could be imparted best in the conditions 

actual field work and I think the results were quite successful. The 
lack of an Annual Professor and Honorary Lecturer last year deprived 
us of those interesting talks in specialized areas of study which made 
preceding years at the School particularly valuable. 

Our School activities during the year were sufficiently varied. On 
September 19th, the School year was initiated with a trip to Syria and 
southern Turkey. Professor Heidel’s presence on this expedition was 
most welcome for his intimate knowledge of the history of many of the 
sites visited. The red station-wagon, well laden and driven by Imran, 
carried us safely to Damascus, Homs, Ribleh, Qadesh, Qatna and Krak 
des Chevaliers; to Hama, Seidjar, Apamea and Aleppo; to Ras esh- 
Shamra (where we had the privilege of a guided tour by the enthusiastic 
director of the excavations—Professor Schaeffer) and Qal‘at Sim‘an; to 
Carchemish, Birejik, Urfa and Harran in southern Turkey; to Raqqa, 
Deir ez-Zor, Dura Europos, Mari and Abu Kemal; and finally straight 
westward across the desert to Palmyra, Damascus and home. It was 
an exhausting but highly illuminating field trip. After this “ shake-down ” 
cruise, the students had become a student body. 

The School year was formally opened on October 4th with the annual 
tea and reception to which all the notables of Jerusalem and friends 
of the School are invited. At this tea Pere de Vaux informed me that 
work had to be begun immediately in a new manuscript cave area. The 
Department of Antiquities and the Ecole Biblique could not assume the 
responsibility at the moment. Would the American School take it on? 
With the assistance of Mr. Joseph Sa‘d and experienced personnel from 
the staff of the Museum, we did. But the results were not what we 
had hoped. The Bedu had been there before us. 

\xcavation at Dhiban was begun on October 16th and carried through 
to November 20th when threatening weather forced us to break off 
until spring. Work was resumed on April 14th and continued to May 
26'h. Investigation at the southeast corner of the tell brought to light 
a Nabataean building—perhaps a temple—which had passed through 
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several phases of construction, the latest stage apparently to be date | 
in the first century A. D. It was later re-used in part in the constructic 

of a larger Roman building—probably a temple—which may provisio: 

ally be dated in the early third century A.D. Both Nabataean an 

Roman buildings towered above a very heavily built bastion in tl 

city wall at this point and must have presented a most imposing appea 

ance to anyone approaching the city gate. At a later date—apparentl 

late in the seventh century—a Christian church was built across th 
front of the Roman temple and the latter used as a quarry for coi 

struction materials. Five Moabite tombs were discovered containin 

pottery of a type which could be contemporary with King Mesh 

himself. A more detailed and illustrated preliminary report will | 

found in the February BULLETIN. 

The amicable and profitable collaboration which we enjoyed with tl 
British School of Archaeology in the excavation of Old Testamer 
Jericho during 1952 was resumed at the end of December 1952. On 
three-month season this year was very rich —particularly in the ne 
evidence for the Neolithic settlement. The plastered skulls have be 
sufficiently newsworthy to be published in Life and the Illustrat. 
London News, with shorter treatments in many newspapers. Preliminary 
reports are appearing or have already appeared in both the Unit 
States and England and more will follow. 

We had the pleasure of an extended visit by Professor and Mr 
Kraeling during February and March, when the weather we provide 
for their photographic project was not to their liking—or ours. The 
finally departed for sunnier climes but dropped in again later for a 
short stay. It was always a pleasure to have them with us. Preside 
Kraeling’s counsel and support on many occasions are gratefully acknow!- 
edged. Mrs. Kraeling’s energetic work on the School itself was much 
appreciated by my wife, who often found raising a family and running 
the School during my prolonged absences a rather hectic experienc 
I should like here to express my appreciation for the advice and en- 
couragement freely offered by the Chairman of our Jerusalem School 
Committee, Professor Detweiler, and for the assistance—both in official 
School business and in many personal ways—given by Mr. Thomas |! 
Knight. Professor Albright in many appreciated letters continued to 
manifest his interest in all our efforts. 

This report would not be complete if I did not tender thanks also to 
Mr. G. L. Harding, Director of the Jordan Department of Antiquities, 
and through him to the government of that country for their hospitali 
in general, and in particular for the courtesy, interest and generoiis 
assistance of government and municipal officials and of the Arab Legic 
Péres de Vaux, Vincent, Benoit and other members of the Dominic 
School in Jerusalem have continued by their friendship and scholarsh 
to make work with them profitable and a delight. Mr. Auni Daja: 
Inspector of Antiquities for West Jordan, Mr. Joseph Sa‘d, secreta y 
of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, and Father Saller of the 
Franciscan Order have given great help on many occasions and hae 
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it their facilities at our disposal. The School is fortunate to have such 
iends and colleagues. 

When I departed from Jerusalem on July 16th, having formally trans- 
rred authority to Dr. Frank Cross as Acting Director on July Ist, I 
















































’ as confident that the work of the School was in competent and 

‘terested hands. My great regret at leaving is in exact proportion to 

1 » ie deep sense of appreciation which I feel towards the President and 
| rustees of this great institution for the honor and confidence they 
: pressed in allowing me the pleasure of working and living for two and 
half years at the American School in Jerusalem. 

Mg Respectfully submitted, 

Kingston, Ontario, A. D. TusHINGHAM 

November 11th, 1953. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD 

lo the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research: 

As last year, this report will have to be again a short one. The next 
one, a year hence, will probably have more to say since the School has 
finally been able to begin excavating once more. 

The Annual Professor for 1952-53, Professor Alexander Heidel of the 
; University of Chicago, unfortunately had to return to this country 
é prematurely. However, during the time he was staying at Baghdad he 
' maintained the traditions established by his predecessors. His Excellency, 
Dr. Naji al-Asil, the Director of Antiquities of the Government of Iraq, 
assigned to him for publication an important Assyrian prism which had 
just entered the Iraq Museum. 
This winter the work of the School will center around Nippur; the 
: School will join in the work done there by the Oriental Institute. The 
1 Annual Professor for 1953-54, Professor Thorkild Jacobsen of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will serve as the epigraphist of the expedition, of 
which Dr. Donald E. McCown is the Field Director. He will be assisted 
ss by Dr. Vaughn Crawford who was appointed a Fellow in the School. 
Drs. Jacobsen and Crawford also intend to make a survey of ancient 
sites in southern Mesopotamia. At this writing they have just arrived 
in Baghdad, and it is hoped that we shall hear in the near future of the 
results they expect to obtain. 


During the past year the Journal of Cuneiform Studies has completed 
its sixth volume, and the seventh volume will be finished before the 
year is over. The December issue will be devoted to the publication 
of the Billa texts excavated by the School about 20 years ago. Dr. J. J. 
Finkelstein, a student of Speiser’s, has finally copied the material and 
commented upon it with great success. This issue will probably be a 
little larger than usual, and its production has been helped by a special 
appropriation. 





ALBRECHT GOETZE 






ew Haven, Connecticut, 
November 10, 1953. 
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1926), pp. 469 ff. 

)upont-Sommer’s study of the inscription was hampered by the fact that 
ends of all three lines and the lower part of line 3 are broken off. Fortunately, the 
first word, LBNT’ = lebéntd, “ frankincense,” is certain—a fact which immediately 
associates our incense altar with the contemporary South-Arabian examples bear ng 











ni 
SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
1. Of exceptional interest and importance is Lachish III: The Iron Age, by Ol 
Tufnell with contributions by Margaret A. Murray and David Diringer (Oxf : r 
University Press, 1953, American price $32.00: Text Volume, 437 quarto pagi rs 
Plate Volume, 8 pp. + 130 plates and folding plans, with captions and descriptio | 
on pages opposite Plates 1-104). This magnificent publication is worthy of t : if 
Wellcome Trust; it is a fitting memorial to the director of the Lachish Expediti: : ‘3 
the lamented J. L. Starkey. Miss Tufnell has spared no pains to make the text h 
perfect as possible, and the Trustees of the late Sir, Henry Wellcome have provid: | § if 
generous funds for printing. In these days a publication like this is rare indeed, ai = 
its appearance carries one back to the haleyon days before the great Depression. : ey 
The regrettable interruption of the work in 1938 left the site too little studied j 
detail to make much historical reconstruction practicable, and the author’s valia 
attempt to do justice to the situation (pp. 51 ff.) must remain sub judice until 
becomes possible to resume excavation. The coming volume (IV) on the Bronze A 
will provide more material for fixing the date of the destruction of Level VI (wh ; 
the reviewer would place about 1220, according to M. B. Rowton’s chronology; : 
BULLETIN, No. 74 [1939], 20-23). On the other hand, there is a wealth of material h 
to illustrate the seventh-sixth centuries B.C., and there are some highly welcome FF Ya 
data from the Persian phase of occupation in the fifth-fourth centuries B.C. Miss aa 
Tufnell’s view that Level III was destroyed under Hezekiah (i.e., perhaps in 70/1 ry 
B.C.) instead of in 597 (my date 598) is very hard to square with the pottery and r 
other evidence, but more excavation on the mound is necessary before one can b 
dogmatic. Among other points which may be noted is Diringer’s careful mise- sa 
point of the Lachish Ostraca (pp. 331-339). il 
The principal novelty in the volume is a limestone altar of incense from t h 
fourth century B.C. (possibly from the late fifth) ; the Aramaic inscription in three 8 
lines has been studied by A. Dupont-Sommer (pp. 358 f.). This specimen is thie h 
most interesting among the fragments of some 150 crude incense altars of soft lin bh 
stone (Text, pp. 226, 358 f.; Plates 68-71). Most are tall and narrow, but ours is bri 
cuboid with four feet and incised palm tree and zigzags; the Aramaic inscription ea 
(pl. 49: 3; 68) is incised on one side. The first systematic study of limestone incens ct 
altars this type from Palestinian excavations is due to K. Galling (Zeits. J. o1 
Deutsch. Paldstina-Vereins, 52 [1929], 246ff.). In 1944 Miss G. Caton Thompson he 
published some fine examples from Hadramaut, which the reviewer discussed in 
BULLETIN, No. 98 (1945), 28f., and compared chronologically and otherwise with 
the Palestinian examples; he dated both series correctly in the sixth-fourth centuries \rs 
B.C. We have a valuable publication of the Babylonian material by Liselotte Ziegle1 evo 
in Zeits. f. Assyriologie, N. F. 13 (1942), 224-240, which was unavailable at the time cul 
of my previous note. I see no reason to date any of her material before the sixth FF be | 
century, though a dubious specimen from Assur may possibly require pushing it 2 
back into the late seventh century, as I have occasionally been inclined to do with vi 
similar material on different grounds. On the general significance of this material if 
for the history of trade relations cf. my remarks in the Pelican Archaeoiogy of r 
Palestine, 1949, pp. 143-145. In order to clarify the general picture it should bx aM 
added that uninscribed incense burners of this type extend down to the last century u 
B.C. in Qataban (South Arabian expedition of 1950-51) and that the incense burners el 
inscribed with names of different kinds of incense are dated by A. Jamme between ut 
seventh (or sixth) and third centuries B.C. (see Bibliotheca Orientalis, X qua 
[1£53], pp. 94f.); for a philological exegesis of the words in question see \ tha 
Rhodokanakis in Altorientalische Texte zum Alten Testament (ed. H. Gressmain 1e 
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names of incense inscribed on the four sides. The eminent French scholar reads 
(italicized letters doubtful) and renders as follows: 




































lL. Gees. eed “The incense J[oa] 
2. § BN MA[R] s(?%), son of Meh[ir](7?), 
3. LYH MR’ [SMY’] to Yah, lord [of heaven] ” 


There are serious obstacles in the way of accepting this interpretation, with its 

, ensational implication of a pagan cult of Yahweh on the very soil of Judah after 
: he time of Ezra: 1. The syntax of the inscription is left in the air; the final letter 
f line 2 looks like a perfect Z and there is no trace of the alleged horizontal stroke 

n the photograph; there is no room fer the last word inserted by Dupont-Sommer at 

he end of line 3, and I see very clear upper parts of the letters ZK instead of his 
cd WR (the horizontal stroke indicated as crossing the vertical line after H is almost 
: nvisible in the photograph and cannot possibly belong to the following letter, much 
ess to an imaginary M, none of which appears in the traces). I therefore read 


5 ithout hesitation as follows: 
lL; LBNT’ Yi} O Incense! Let Ya’osh (7?) 
d 2. § BN MZ[R] son of Mazzer (7?) 

1 of 3. LYH[W(?)]!ZK’? be absolved from guilt! 


he name Ya’ds is a hypocoristicon of well-known type, which could be explained as 
Yahwistie, like biblical “ Josiah” (Yedsydhi) and the name of the addressee of the 
i zachish Letters, but is more likely pagan, like the feminine Ya’6s of CIS 11 from 
— yprus, dated 325 B.C. which is abbreviated from a name containing a Phoenician 
i as its second element. Mazzer appears in RES 1560, a Punie inscription from 
ibout the fourth-third centuries B.C. and is abbreviated from some such a name as 
ha‘al-mazzer (cuneiform Ba’li-manzer and Greek Balbazér for Balmazér, names of 
ings of Tyre in the list preserved by Josephus from the tenth-eighth centuries B. C., 
hich I expect to discuss in detail in the near future, in the light of important new 
\ssyrian evidence). Line 3 may easily be explained from the Targum of Gen. 24: 8, 
vhere we read: ‘ And if the woman be unwilling to follow thee, then thou shalt be 
bsolved from this oath of mine (i#tehé edka [var. cakk@d] mim-mémati da); only 
s bring not my son thither again.” The form z2déké@ is not certain; we could also 
ead zakké = zakkdy), the corresponding substantive of professional or habitual 
e ‘tivity, and this is grammatically more satisfactory. The previous letters then 
1, ontain the otherwise missing verb, leyih[w(é)], “let him be.” As is well known, 
n he volitive or jussive particle le is found in Ugaritic, early Phoenician and Hebrew, 
n the Aramaie of Sham’al, and as regular preformative in the third person jussive- 
h ndicative of the Aramaic of Daniel (where it has become lehwé), Babylonian 


s \ramaic, ete. Our text is thus pagan “ Phoenician,” not Jewish, and it contains an 
r - evocation of the divine incense which would be expected from South-Arabian and 
e FF cuneiform parallels. With the burning of the divine incense the votary’s guilt would 
h - be expunged. 

it i 2. Another extraordinarily valuable recent publication is Emil G. Kraeling’s eagerly 
h & vaited volume, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri: New Documents of the 


1 & Fifth Century B.C. from the Jewish Colony at Elephantine (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
rsity Press, 1953, xv + 319 quarto pages + 23 plates, $10.00). Format of the 
( volume is fully in keeping with the invaluable content; we owe hearty thanks to our 
\ ustee, Louis M. Rabinowitz, whose generosity has made the volume possible. 
3 Here we have a unique collection of family legal records, which easily double the 
1 ilue of the Elephantine papyri for the student of comparative jurisprudence. The 
. & quality of the research in this volume is very high, and it is not too much to say 
at it marks an era in this field. There are many new details throwing light on 

e Bible. 





W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
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